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FOREWORD 


ERE AND THERE in the United States are communities where classroom 
H teachers are partners in the basic thinking and planning for public 

education. These communities are the gainers thereby. Classroom 
teachers, in their professional preparation and their work with pupils and 
colleagues, gain knowledge and insight that should be released for the maxi- 
mum benefit of the school systems where they teach. As more communities 
devise plans for liberating and using the creative thinking of all staff mem- 
bers, there will be constant gain in the scope and quality of the educational 
program. 

This issue of the Research Bulletin comes as a reminder that teacher opin- 
ion is an essential part of educational planning. It gives teachers’ points of 
view on a number of controversial issues in school personnel administration 
as reported by nearly five thousand urban and rural teachers in all parts of 
the United States in April and May 1944. While some of the results are 
surprising and some are hard to interpret, it is clear that these teachers were 
intelligently concerned about professional problems. 

Besides reporting teachers’ opinions on certain issues, the bulletin touches 
on two other topics—the attitudes of these teachers toward their profession, 
and the personal-professional status of the teachers reporting. Attitudes to- 
ward teaching indicated by these teachers are heartening and also thought- 
provoking. Teachers love to teach. Large majorities of the women teachers 
reporting say they would become teachers again, given the chance to start 
over. But the men—mostly married men in this study—altho they enjoy 
teaching, express less confidence in the wisdom of their choice of teaching 
as a life career. 

Figures on the status of these teachers emphasize anew the glaring in- 
equalities between urban and rural education in the United States. It will 
be tragic for America’s future if its people fail to become aroused to action 
by these continued inequalities. 

Other aspects of teacher status are significant. Salaries are low and utterly 
inconsistent with the high level of preparation and the many years of ex- 
perience. This study, made in a war year, includes a considerable proportion 
of married women who in peacetime would be barred from teaching. Board 
of education rules discouraging the marriage of women teachers are against 
the best interests both of the teaching profession and of the children and 
youth to be taught. Conditions of employment should be such that both men 
and women teachers are as free to marry and rear children as are members 
of other professions. 

Leaders of teachers organizations, school administrators, individual class- 
room teachers, all will find food for thought and incentive for action in this 
bulletin. It will be he’pful in local discussions of professional problems and 
should stimulate local studies of the same general type. 

Witarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Asssociation 
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Introduction 


When the teacher looks at school personnel 
administration he views it as a consumer of 
the results of that administration. His opinion 
is influenced by his own personal situation 
and his previous experience. What the teacher 
thinks about the administrative policies that 
affect the teacher’s own conditions of employ- 
ment is important to the teacher, to the com- 
munity, and to the children taught. 

This bulletin gives a sampling of teacher 
opinion on a variety of personnel policies. 
Schoolboards, professors and students of school 
administration, superintendents of schools, and 
other administrators often discuss such topics 
and may wonder about teachers’ opinions on 
these policies. This bulletin calls attention to 
issues of particular concern to teachers them- 
selves, and to the desirability of considering 
teachers’ points of view in relation to these 
issues. 

The teacher may not be fully informed as 
to arguments pro and con on such policies as 
the use of efficiency ratings, the dismissal of 
women teachers who marry, the use of written 
examinations in selecting teachers, or the use 
of the single-salary schedule. If the teacher, 
however, is opposed to the policy under which 
he is working, a source of potential friction 
and tension is present. Anything that can be 
useful in locating and, if possible, removing 
sources of tension should improve the morale 
and efficiency of teachers and the quality of 
the service rendered to children. 

Few administrative will please 
everybody. It would be futile to work toward 
universal acceptance, but it should be possible 
to develop policies that are acceptable to a 
substantial majority of the teaching staff. In 
order to do so, the opinions of the teaching 
staff should be ascertained. The information 
on teachers’ points of view can then be used 
as a basis for making adjustments, where pos- 
sible, to meet majority wishes. The informa- 
tion also will reveal the policies that require 
explanation and justification if desired changes 
cannot be made. 

Obviously, one essential step in formulating 
new policies in a democratic organization is 
to consult with the people affected by the 
policy. Such procedures are presupposed but 
are not themselves discussed in this bulletin. 
This report does not deal primarily with the- 


policies 


ories and principles of personnel administra- 
tion but deals rather: 
affected by the practice of personnel adminis- 


with attitudes that are 


tration. 


Procedure and Scope 


Thru the help of local teachers associations, 
a questionnaire entitled ‘““The Teacher Looks 
at Personnel Administration” was distributed 
in April 1944 to classroom teachers in ninety- 
five school systems in forty-two states. 

The questionnaire had been developed by a 
process of trial and revision. It included three 
types of questions: (a) those asking for the 
teacher’s opinion on the desirability of various 
personnel policies, (b) questions on the per- 
sonal and professional status of the teacher 
reporting, and (c) those designed to ascertain 
the teacher's attitude toward teaching and his 
present position. A section of the questionnaire 
is reproduced in the Appendix; single copies 
of the form may be secured from the Research 
Division, while the supply lasts. 

The NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers cooperated with the Research Divi- 
sion in enlisting the help of presidents of local 
teachers associations in circulating the ques- 
tionnaires to individual teachers. Superin- 
tendents of schools in each school system were 
informed of the study and several of them 
expressed cooperative interest. In a few in- 
stances help was received from the state depart- 
ment or the state education association. 

The number of questionnaires sent was less 
than the total in most 
communities; the local presidents were asked 
to distribute the blanks by schools or localities 


number of teachers 


in such a way as to secure a representative 
sampling by type of school, grade level, sex, 
experience, and social and economic factors. 

Each cooperating teacher mailed his reply 
direct to the Research Division, using a busi- 
ness reply envelope supplied with the ques- 
tionnaire. The blanks had code numbers to 
identify replies by school systems, but there 
was no identification of individuals. 

The urban 
teachers brought 4167 usable replies, a return 
of 55 A much smaller percent of 
return was received from rural teachers—only 
764 usable replies, or 17 4454 


questionnaires. 


7577 questionnaires sent to 
percent. 


percent of 
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The study represents classroom teachers 
only. It does not include principals or other 
supervisory or administrative personnel. 

Figures in the Appendix show the distribu- 
tion of the replies by region, city size, sex, and 
type of school. In general it may be said that 
replies from more urban elementary women, 
fewer secondary women, and more men would 
have made a better distribution. Also, more 
replies from cities below 100,000 in population 
were needed. However, tests showed that a 
weighting of the replies on the basis of more 
accurate distributions on these factors made 
so little difference in the general tenor of the 
replies that this process was not used in report- 
ing the figures. (See Appendix, Table D.) 

The measures used — percents, averages, 
and medians—summarize the statements of 
opinion and status actually reported by the 
nearly 5000 teachers cooperating. Like other 
questionnaire studies, this one leaves a question 
unanswered, “How different would be the 
results if those who failed to reply had been 
heard from?” That query cannot be answered 
fully, but there are numerous internal con- 
sistencies, especially in the urban figures, to 
suggest that more replies from the teachers 
who received the questionnaire would not have 
greatly changed the results. The least satisfac- 
tory figures are those for rural men, only 
eighty-eight of whom sent in questionnaires. 

The only striking difference known between 
public-school teachers in general and the 
teachers who answered the questionnaire is 
that about 90 percent of the urban and 80 per- 
cent of the rural teachers who answered were 
members of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Only about 30 percent of the public- 
school teachers of the nation were NEA mem- 
bers in 1943-44. Presumably the effect of this 
bias would be to weight the replies in the 
direction of the more responsible and profes- 
sionally minded teachers. 

Separate figures for the urban and the rural 
teachers appear thruout the report. Usually 
there are subdivisions by sex and by school 
division—elementary or secondary. The meas- 
ures used are based on the number replying 
to the question concerned, and thus the total 
number of teachers varies somewhat from table 
to table. Inspection will show, however, that 





the number of blank replies was small for 
most questions. Special attention is called to 
questions that were unanswered by any con- 
siderable number of teachers. 


Organization of the Report 


The first section of the report summarizes 
the replies to certain questions dealing with 
attitudes and teacher morale and explains 
their use in later sections. 

The second section, “Relationship between 
Local Practice and Teacher Opinion on Six 
Issues,” analyzes opinion in the light of the 
practices in effect in the school systems where 
the reporting teachers were employed. 

A section on “Teacher Opinion on Seven 
Issues on Which Local Practice Was Not 
Known” makes a tabular report of replies by 
the major reporting groups with a minimum 
of text interpretation and without information 
as to the influence of local practice on the 
answers given. 

The third section, on “Teacher Status and 
Teacher Morale,” gives an analysis of certain 
personal, professional, and economic charac- 
teristics of the reporting teachers, in relation 
to their expressed attitudes toward teaching 
and their present positions. 

A concluding section calls attention to cer- 
tain of the more significant relationships 
revealed earlier and suggests possible uses of 
the report. 

The Appendix gives information on the dis- 
tribution of the questionnaire, reproduces a 
part of the form, and includes supplementary 
tables. 
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I. Attitudes and Morale 


Preliminary trials with a number of ques- 
tions revealed three that had considerable dis- 
criminative value in selecting. individuals with 
favorable or unfavorable attitudes toward 
teaching. The questions are quoted verbatim 
in Table 1. 

Quite apart from their use in relation to 
other questions in the study, the questions 
summarized in Table 1 give some valuable 
comparisons on the point of view of the report- 
ing classroom teachers toward their profession. 
Of the women teachers, more than a third of 
the urban and nearly half of the rural were 
certain that if they were given the chance to 
start over, they again would become teachers. 


Another fourth said that they probably would 
again become teachers. About two-thirds were 
reasonably sure that they would get a square 
deal from school authorities should any diffi- 
culty arise. Only a third of the women teachers 
thought it likely that they could have learned 
to enjoy any other work as well as teaching; 
only 1 percent of the urban and 2 percent of 
the rural teachers said that “I seldom enjoy 
teaching.” About one woman of every eight 
regarded teaching as “the most adventurous, 
the most exciting” of professions. 

Differences between elementary and second- 
ary women teachers were slight. 


TABLE 1.—ATTITUDES TOWARD TEACHING 





Urban teachers 


Question asked of teachers 


Ele- Second- 
mentary ary 
women women 

1 2 3 
Suppose you could go back to your college 
days and start over again; in view of your 
present knowledge, would you become a 
teacher? 
Certainly would not become a teacher 71% 7% 
Probably would not become a teacher il 12 
Chances about even for and against 16 16 
Probably would become a teacher 26 26 
Certainly would become a teacher 40 39 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting 1,723 1,378 
If you had some cause for dissatisfaction in 
your present teaching position, what would 
be your chances of getting a hearing and a 
square deal? 
Very little chance....... 9% 10% 
Poor..... rip te a ; 5 6 
Chances about even... (ta 16 17 
sas 21 21 
Gh » Aris oh 5 5 ee hsss 49 46 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting 1,680 1,335 
Do you enjoy teaching? 
I seldom enjoy teaching. 4 1% 1% 


I usually enjoy teaching but [ probably 

could have learned to like some other 

work as well......... 33 30 
[I enjoy teaching and doubt that I could 

have learned to like any other work as 


Micdety dnt saces o8 16 16 
I enjoy teaching enough to be sure that 
I prefer it to other work ; 39 40 
Teaching is to me (quoting a famous 
teacher) “the most adventurous, the 
most exciting, the most thrilling of 
professions." ‘ il 13 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting 1,726 1,382 





Percent of teachers indicating each opinion 


Rural! teachers 


Second- All Ele- Second- Second- All 
ary mentary ary ary 
men urban* women women men rural® 
4 5 6 7 8 7) 
11% 8% 4% 1% 16% $% 
20 13 7 il 21 10 
21 17 15 13 18 15 
22 25 25 27 12 24 
26 37 49 46 33 % 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
562 3.721 444 158 61 696 
7% 9% 10% 10% 2% 10% 
& 6 6 ; 3 5 
17 17 13 24 23 17 
25 22 i9 22 26 21 
43 46 52 41 346 47 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
554 3,627 424 156 61 672 
1% 1% 1% 4% 1% 2% 
41 34 30 33 55 33 
14 15 18 20 12 18 
31 38 39 30 25 35 
13 12 12 13 7 12 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
3.731 444 157 60 692 


565 


* Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division. 
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The men teachers in the present study pro- 
vided a less encouraging picture than women 
teachers. Less than half of either the urban or 
the rural men would again choose teaching 
as their occupation, given the chance to start 
over. Men regarded their chances of a fair 
deal locally as good as did the women, about 
two-thirds feeling reasonable confidence. But 
about two-fifths of the urban men and half of 
the rural men thought. that they could have 
learned to enjoy some other type of work as 
well as teaching. Among the urban men, how- 
ever, as among the women, one in eight found 
teaching a “thrilling” and “adventurous” 
occupation. 


High and Low Morale 


Morale has been defined in many ways; 
one group of educators has referred to it re- 
cently as the quality of giving fully of one’s best 
efforts to carry.out a purpose.! 

The three questions which reveal favorable 
and unfavorable attitudes toward teaching 
appear to be related closely to morale. A 
teacher is likely to give his best efforts to 
teaching when, given a fresh start, he would 
again become a teacher; when he feels that he 
would receive a fair deal in his present posi- 
tion if difficulties arose ; when he enjoys teach- 
ing so much that he is sure he prefers it to 
other kinds of work. Conversely, a teacher who 
is sorry that he is a teacher, who would expect 
unfair treatment in case of difficulty, and who 
does not enjoy teaching is unlikely to be giving 
his best abilities to the work of teaching. 

A sorting of the replies was made to locate 
teachers who were on the favorable side on all 
three of the questions in Table 1 and also those 
who were on the unfavorable side on all three 
questions.” It was believed that these two 
groups would represent examples of high 
morale and low morale. More than a third 
of the urban women teachers proved to be in 
the high-morale group on this basis and less 
than 10 percent in the low-morale group, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


High morale, 1156 teachers, or 38 percent 
of those replying to the morale questions 
Low morale, 241, or 8 percent. 





In Appendix Table E and in several plac 
thruout the bulletin, comparisons are made 9, 
the basis of this three-question sorting 
urban women, by reference to the “high-mo; 
group” and the “low-morale group.” 

Too few men or rural women could }, 


selected by this three-question sorting to maj 
comparisons possible. 


Favorable and Unfavorable Attitudes 
toward Teaching 


Because grouping on the three-question bas 
proved to be impracticable for the replies a 
a whole, a classification of replies was made 0 
the basis of favorable or unfavorable attitude 
toward teaching as a profession, as shown | 
replies to the question: 

Suppose you could go back to your colleg 
days and start over again; in view of you 
present knowledge, would you 
teacher ? 

Those who said that, given a chance to start 
over, they certainly would bécome teacher 
made up the “favorable-attitude” group. Thi 
group included: 


become 


urban women 
urban men 
rural women 
rural men. 


40 percent of the 

26 percent of the 

48 percent of the 

32 percent of the 

Those who said that the chances were abou 
even for and against, and those who probab 
or certainly would not become teachers again 
made up the “unfavorable-attitude” grow 
This included : 


35 percent of the urban women 
52 percent of the urban men 
27 percent of the rural women 
57 percent of the rural men. 


The middle group, representing appro) 
mately a*fourth of both the urban and rura 
teachers, consisted of teachers who said that 
they “probably would” become teachers again 
if given a chance. These were omitted fron 
either the favorable or the unfavorable grou 

Replies to most of the questions wer 
alyzed to determine the degree of difference 
response between the favorable-attitude grou 
and the unfavorable-attitude group. Nota 
differences are reported thruout the bulleti: 


1 American Association of School Administrators. Morale for a Free World. Twenty-Second Yearbook. Washington 
the Association, a department of the National Education Association, 1944. p. 27-28, 315. 

*The “low-morale” group includes those who checked (a) the first, second, or third item listed under the first | 
in Table 1, (b) the first, second, or third item under the second question, and (c) the first or second item under | 
question. The “high-morale’’ group includes those who checked (a) the fifth item under the first question in Tab 
the fourth or fifth item under the second question, and (c) the fourth or fifth item under the third question 
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II. Relationship between Local Practice and 
Teacher Opinion on Six Issues 


= In planning this study, effort was made to 
Binclude school systems in which contrasting 
personnel policies were in effect, in order to 
compare the opinions of teachers in terms of 
Stheir own working conditions. It was possible 
to establish such comparisons on six topics, 
for twenty-five cities only. This section dis- 
cusses the replies on these topics. 
Wherever information in terms of 
practice is given in this section, the information 
is limited to the twenty-five cities. Totals are 
shown, however, which include the replies 
from all teachers cooperating in the study.! 
— A slight bias in the direction of existing 
practice is to be expected. Particular interest 
is created by topics on which the majority 
opinion is in conflict with existing practice, and 
also the topics on which there is more than a 
usual leaning in favor of the existing policy. 


local 


Salary Recognition for Superior 
Teaching 


A lively issue in school personnel adminis 
tration is the effort to relate salaries to efh 
ciency. Those who favor higher salaries for 
superior teachers say that individual differ- 
ences in efficiency and skill are recognized in 
business and industry and likewise should be 
in teaching; that teachers will work harder if 
they know their efforts will be rewarded ; and 
that it is necessary to classify salaries on the 
basis of efficiency in order to avoid overpaying 
the less competent. Those who oppose the plan 
say that no fair method has been devised for 
evaluating a teacher’s efficiency; that ratings 
based on existing methods will result in unjust 
classifications and low morale; that salary 
schedules should not assume competition but 
constructive cooperation among teachers, with 
the upper levels of the schedule designed to 
meet the needs of the average professional per- 
son, rather than being adjusted in terms of 
individual competitive skill. 

Relatively few large cities where definite 
salary policies are followed attempt to base all 


salaries on individual skill and efficiency. 


Existing “merit schedules,” as they are some 
times called, usually provide supermaximum 
salaries for teachers of superior abilities who 
have reached the ordinary maximum. Various 
other plans are used, such as providing merit 
classes in which teachers may be placed early 
in their career; providing higher annual in 
creases for superior teachers; and giving salary 
placement to recognize advanced professional 
preparation only to teachers with high efficiency 
ratings. Some schedules include reservations 
which in effect authorize the board of educa 
tion to ignore the schedule in paying superio1 
teachers. 

Questions were asked on the best method of 
giving recognition for superior teaching and 
the probable effect on morale of giving salary 
recognition. Also, comments on the issue were 
requested. In general, it was found that about 
two-thirds of the urban teachers and more than 
four-fifths of the rural teachers favored some 
device for rewarding superior teachers with 
higher salary rates. Men teachers more than 
rural teachers more urban, 


women, than 


favored some form of salary recognition of 
superior teachers. 
One question listed different 


handling the problem of recognizing superio: 


methods ot 


teaching, ranging from separate salary classes 
with higher minimum and maximum salaries 
for the superior teachers to the paying of su 
perior teachers on exactly the same basis as 
other teachers, without singling them out in 
any way for special recognition. The question 
is reproduced in Table 2 and the percents of 
teachers who favored each plan are 
The first three responses represent some kind 


show n. 


of salary recognition; the last two do not. 
Approximately one-third of the teachers in 
each of the groups listed recorded their pref- 
erence for making no difference in salary dur 
ing the early years of service, but providing 
advanced salary classes to which 
teachers can be promoted. ‘This is the plan of 


superior 


1 Readers should be aware that the totals for urban teachers may be biased in the direction of certair 


sented in the replies in larger proportions than is typical 


of current practice 


*Salary schedules for the year 1944-45, in 250 cities over 30,000 in population, included thirty) 


reent, in which some provision was made for merit classes or a supermaximum salary 


( Educationa 


INo. 3 and No. 6, 1945. NEA Research Division and American Association of School Administrators. ) 
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rewarding superior teaching that is most often 
found. Two other plans were listed, either of 
which would appear to offer serious adminis- 
trative problems—providing separate merit 
classes with higher minimum as well as maxi- 
mum salaries, or providing that the board grant 
supermaximum salaries on an individual basis. 
Nearly a third of the urban teachers and half 
of the rural teachers favored one or the other 
of these two plans. Fourteen percent of the 
urban teachers favored some recognition of 
superior teachers thru titles, or other distinc- 
tions that carry no extra pay, and 21 percent 
would pay superior teachers on the same basis 
as others, with no singling out for special 
recognition. These two latter policies, which 
avoid special salary payment for the superior, 
were favored by 42 percent of the elementary 
women, 33 percent of the secondary women, 
and 20 percent of the secondary men among 
urban teachers. 

It was possible to classify replies from about 
3000 urban teachers according to salary prac- 
tices in the school systems where they were 


working. Half were in nine cities where son» 
definite plan of salary recognition for superio; 
teaching was currently in effect, or had bee; 
in effect recently, and the other half were ; 
fourteen cities where definite salary sched, 
were in effect which made no distinctig; 
between superior teachers and others. 

A large degree of acceptance—70 percent— 
of some form of salary recognition for superio; 
teaching was recorded by those acquainted with 
such plans, and a lower favorable vote—‘ 
percent—came from school systems where sy A... 
perior teachers were being paid the same rate for 
as other teachers. Table 3 gives the figures. 

About half of the teachers already famili 
with these plans were in five cities where the 
plan has recently been abandoned. The lowes: 
percent of approval for merit schedules (4? 
percent) came from the elementary women j; 
these cities. Fifty-eight percent of these women 
favored either titles with no special salary (2) 
percent) or no special recognition at all (38 
percent). 

Those who oppose classifying teachers in 


TABLE 2.—HOW SHOULD SUPERIOR TEACHING BE RECOGNIZED? 





Percent of teachers preferring each policy 





Urban teachers 


Rural teachers 





Question asked of teachers 


Second- Second- 





aici mers 
What is ‘the best method a meeting the 
problem of recognition for superior teach- 


ing 
Make no difference in salary during the 
early years of service but provide ad- 
vanced salary classes to which only 
superior teachers. can be promoted... 
Provide in the salary schedule for sep- 
arate merit classes with higher mini- 
mum and maximum salaries for super- 


Provide that the board, on superintend- 
ent'’s recommendation, may pay 
higher salaries to superior teachers 
than the regular schedule provides, 
the additional amount to be fixed by 


Pay superior teachers at the same rates 
as other teachers but give them special 
perme thru titles, honors, or 


other distinctions 
Pay superior teachers the same salary 
rates as other teachers without sing- 
ling them out for special recognition. . 
Other plan 


100 
Number of teachers reporting 1,489 


From | 
supe 


Rural ¢ 
Ele 
Sec 
Sec 





Note: Percents do not always add to 100 because of rounding. — 
teachers not as to school division. an 


* Includes elementary men and 
* Less than 1 percent. 


To 


oh 





—- 
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TABLE 3.—OPINION ON RECOGNITION OF SUPERIOR TEACHING, IN RELATION 
TO LOCAL PRACTICE 





Percent of teachers preferring each policy 


Number Salary recognition for No salary recognition for 
of superior teaching * superior teaching 
Reporting group teach- 
ers Elemen- Second- Second- Elemen- Second- Second. 
tary ary ary Total ¢ tary ary ary Total ¢ 
women women men women women men 


1 3 4 5 7 x 9 10 


From cities where salary schedule 
provides (or has recently pro- 
vided) supermaximum salaries 
for superior teachers. . , 

"rom cities where supermaximum 
for superior teachers has recently 
been eliminated (also included 
above) TeELT TTL 

From cities where superior teachers 
receive same pay as other teach 


* Includes all teachers checking the first, second. or third of the items listed in columr 
b Includes all teachers checking the fourth and fifth of the items listed in column 
© Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division 





TABLE 4.—EFFECT OF SALARY RECOGNITION OF SUPERIOR TEACHING ON 
TEACHER MORALE 





Percent of teachers indicating opinion * that salary recognition 
of superior teaching 
Number 
Lowers morale 
for average and 
below average; 
raises morale 
for superior 


Reporting group Raises morale Raises morale Has no 


at all for average; significant 
efficiency no effect effect on 
levels on others morale 


Lowers morale 
at all 
efficiency 
levels 


ts) 
teachers 


1 3 4 5 6 
From cities where salary schedule pro- 
vides (or has recently provided) su- 
permaximum salaries for superior 
teachers 
Elementary women... . 
Secondary women. . 
Secondary men..... 
, oe ee Serer es 
From cities where supermaximum for 
superior teachers has recently been 
eliminated (also included above) 
Elementary women. 
Secondary women... 
Secondary men........ 
Total > ; 
From cities where superior teachers re- 
ceive same pay as others 
Elementary women. . 
Secondary women. . . 
Secondary men...... 
Total> 
All urban teachers 
Elementary women. 
Secondary women. . . 
Secondary men... .. 


Rural teachers 
Elementary women. ... ‘ 44 
Secondary women. . ‘ 54 
Secondary men........ ae . 54 
47 


* “Other opinions’ omitted; does not exceed 4 percent in any group reporting. 
» Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division. 
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merit groups for salary purposes have empha- 
sized the danger of lowering morale of the 
majority of teachers when only a small propor- 
tion receive the special awards. Some support 
to this view is given by Table 4. Replies to a 
question on this subject are classified according 
to local practice as in the preceding table. 
Forty-six percent of the teachers who had had 
experience with merit schedules felt that such 
plans lowered morale for all teachers, or for 
the average and below average teachers. In 
cities where supermaximum salaries had re- 
cently been removed, 70 percent of the ele- 
mentary women, 57 percent of the secondary 
women, 41 percent of the men, or 59 percent 
in all, believed that the general effect of these 
plans was to lower morale, either for all 
teachers or for all but the superior teachers. 
The teachers who were working under plans 
of equal pay for superior and nonsuperior 
teachers were likewise of the opinion, by sub- 
stantial majorities, that extra salary for the 
superior would lower morale. 

Table 4 also includes the replies from all 
urban and all rural teachers to this question, 
sex and school division.. Altho 65 percent of 
urban teachers favored some type of merit 
schedule * only 43 percent thought that such 
a plan would tend to raise morale of teachers 
and 50 percent thought that the effect on 
morale would be downward for all or most 
teachers. 

Teachers were asked to make free comments 
on the general question of salary recognition 
for superior teaching. Thirty-one percent of the 
teachers in the twenty-five cities responded. 
No striking differences on the basis of local 
practice were noted. In general, the comments 
emphasized disadvantages rather than advan- 
tages of merit schedules. The following listing 
is in the order of frequency; the percents are 
based on the 1028 who made comments and 
exclude those who left this item blank. 


Comments on Salary aaron for Superior 
Teaching, from 1028 Urban Teachers 

Difficulties arise in setting up the standard for a 
superior teacher. 20 percent. 

Political pull, favoritism, personal whims on part 
of rating officials render any system of salary recog- 
nition for superior teaching unworkable. 19 percent. 

Acts as an incentive for all teachers to try harder 
to attain high rating and better salaries. 1/4 percent. 





* Table 2, the first three items in column 





Jealousy, unfavorable rivalry, class distinctions 
are bound to be evident. It takes a broad person to 
accept the advancement of others without gain to 
himself. 14 percent. 

It is difficult to find competent judges to select 
superior teachers; selection should be based on 
more than one or two persons’ opinions. 14 percent. 

Theoretically superior teachers should be re- 
warded but in practice the selecting of superior 
teachers is too subjective. 1] percent. 

In efforts to gain favorable recognition teachers 
resort to “apple-polishing,” putting on a show, and 
underhanded schemes. 5 percent. 

Attracts superior teachers and keeps them con- 
tented with teaching job without forcing them into 
administrative fields or outside jobs for advanced 
salary. 2 percent. 

Salary recognition for superior teachers is desir- 
able but group should not be limited to a certain 
percent of teachers in school or department. 7 per- 
cent. 

Parents would object to having their children 
taught by other than superior teachers. Less than 
1 percent. 


Efficiency Ratings 


Personnel administration in civil service 
gives much more emphasis to evaluation of 
efficiency than is usual in school personnel 
administration but the subject has not been 
neglected in educational research. Much effort 
has been given to testing the validity and use- 
fulness of various forms of ratings for teachers. 
Altho the results in the main have been dis- 
appointing, the quest continues. Regardless of 
the lack of scientific backing, rating plans of 
some sort continue in many school systems.‘ 

Altho they expressed dissatisfaction in vari- 
ous ways with existing policies in rating, a 
majority of the teachers represented in this 
study said that all teachers should be rated 
every year and only about 10 percent said that 
no ratings should be given. In general, sec- 
ondary teachers were slightly more~ favorable 
to ratings than elementary teachers and rural 
teachers were more favorable than urban. As 
shown in Table 5, the largest majority in 
favor of rating all teachers every year was 
found among men teachers in cities where 
ratings are on a comparative scale with several 
levels of efficiency. Among women teachers, 
the largest favorable vote for annual ratings 
came from cities where ratings are merely 

“satisfactory’> or “unsatisfactory.” In a small 
group of replies from cities where no ratings 


«In 1940-41, ii a cl os on teats (NEA 


Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, May 1942, p. 96). 
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are given was found the greatest opposition to 
rating—18 percent opposing all forms of rating 
and only 43 percent favoring annual ratings 
for all teachers. 


Other questions dealt with the teachers’ 
opinions as to the rating form in use and the 
method by which teachers should be informed 
of their ratings. A startling finding is that 47 
percent of the urban teachers and 69 percent 
of rural teachers (in systems where rating 
forms were used) said that they had not seen 
the rating form in use and so had no basis for 
an opinion. Previous studies have shown that 
copies of ratings were given to teachers in only 


NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, May 1942, p. 96 


TABLE 5.—SHOULD 


about a third of the city-school systems using 
ratings,” but it is a Surprise to realize that so 
Tew teachers have even seen the b] ink Torms 


ratinys are recorded 


and 98 rural 


on which their 
The 1803 urban 

had seen the rating forms used 

About 

thought the form was satisfactory, 

thought that details 

ment, while only 14 percent of the 


Teac hers W ho 
were not unduly 
teachers 
nearly half 


improve 


critical. two-fifths of these 


some needed 
urban and 
Y percent of the rural thought that a totally 
different form was needed 

Table 6 shows that the largest degree ot 


Sows vhict 


satisfaction is with 


TEACHERS BE GIVEN EFFICIENCY RATINGS? 





Percent of teachers indicating eacheopinion 


All teachers 


Only those No 
Reporting group —— should be on trial ratings Other 
teachers rated should should opinions * 
every year be rated be given 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
From cities where ratings are on a comparative scale 
with several levels of efficiency 
Elementary women 656 60% 329, 5° 3% 
Secondary women 533 — 5 4 5 
Secondary men 149 74 21 2 3 
Total» 1.354 64 28 4 4 
From cities where ratings are merely ‘‘satisfactory"’ or 
“unsatisfactory” 
Elementary women 182 71 22 5 2 
Secondary women 151 67 23 5 
Secondary men 97 67 25 5 ; 
Total> ; 442 68 23 6 3 
From cities where there is an evaluation of several 
qualities but no single comparative score 
Elementary women 167 49 39 10 2 
Secondary women 118 48 39 & 5 
Secondary men 56 63 21 14 2 
Total® » 345 51 46 10 j 
From cities where an informal evaluation is made in 
writing, but no definite form is used 
Elementary women 233 45 43 il 1 
Secondary women 117 59 32 9 0 
Secondary men 58 60 26 12 2 
Total® 416 51 $7 11 1 
From cities where no ratings are given 
Elementary women 122 43 34 1 2 
Secondary women 95 Ww 40 12 2 
Secondary men 26 27 42 27 4 
Total* 244 43 $7 18 2 
All urban teachers 
Elementary women 1,863 56 33 ) 2 
Secondary women 1,478 64 26 6 4 
Secondary men 605 63 24 8 5 
Total” 4,005 60 9 ~ ; 
Rural teachers 
Elementary women 467 68 18 12 2 
Secondary women 168 75 16 8 1 
Secondary men 63 75 * 14 3 
Total” 732 70 17 il 2 
* Includes the following in order of frequency: (1) all teachers should be rated but not every year, ratings every 2, 3, 4 
years or at other intervals; (2) probationers and others on trial should be rated every year but teachers in general should be 
rated every 2, 3, 4 years or at other intervals; (3) no efficiency ratings should be made by administrators but there should be 


self-rating by teachers. 


> Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division 
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TABLE 6.—DEGREE OF SATISFACTION WITH PRESENT RATING FORM 








Percent of teachers indicating each opinion 

















Reporting group Form satisfac- Totally 
(Limited to teachers who had seen the forms being used) Number Form in tory in general; different 
am. PO ted details need form is 
od improvement needed 
1 2 3 4 5 
From cities where es are on a comparative scale with several levels 
of efficiency ‘ 927 35% 49% 16% 
From cities where ratings are merely ‘ “satisfactory” or “unsatisfactory”. 282 41 49 10 
From cities where there is an evaluation of several qualities but no 
single score. ... de vas 160 51 38 11 
All urban teachers 1,803 39 47 14 
Rural teachers. . . 98 43 48 9 





an evaluation of several different qualities but 
no single comparative score, and the greatest 
demand for revision or complete rewriting of 
the form came from cities where the form con- 
sists of a comparative scale, with several levels 
of efficiency. 

Altho, as ntentioned earlier, the usual prac- 
tice is mot to give teachers copies of their effi- 
ciency ratings, the overwhelming majority of 
teachers prefer some plan for reporting the 
ratings. As shown in Table 7, nearly half of 
both urban and rural teachers chose as the 
preferred plan the reporting of the rating™to 
the teacher in an individual conference. As- 
suming that the purpose of ratings is to en- 
courage greater efficiency among teachers, it 
scarcely seems conceivable that teachers should 
not be fully informed as to the ratings given. 
The plan which many teachers prefer, of a 


TABLE 7.—HOW SHOULD TEACHERS 
BE INFORMED OF THEIR RATINGS? 





Percent of teachers 








indicating each opinion 
Question asked of teachers 
Urban Rural 
teachers teachers 
1 2 3 








If efficiency ratings are used, which of 
the following practices should be fol- 
lowed in informing teachers of their 
ratings? 

Teacher should not be informed of 





personal conference in which the ratings are 
discussed, seems to be the one that holds most 
promise of useful results. 

The problem of efficiency ratings is closely 
related to the discussion in the previous section 
on the use of salary schedules based on merit. 
Teachers were asked whether or not they 
thought that efficiency ratings should be used 
as a factor in selecting superior teachers, in 
case higher: salaries were paid to superior 
teachers. By any classification of the replies 
made, more than three-fourths of the teachers 
favored the use of efficiency ratings in such 
salary schedules.® 

Responses to a request for comments on 
efficiency ratings were made by nearly 500 
urban teachers. A larger proportion of the re- 
plies came from places where ratings are a 
factor in supermaximum salaries than from 
other cities but the general trend of the com- 
ments was much the same from all reporting 
groups. The following summary is based on 
replies from 15 percent of the teachers in the 
twenty-five cities; the other 85 percent made 
no comments on this issue. 


~ 


Comments on Efficiency Ratings, 
from 491 Urban Teachers 


Rating is of no value unless the teacher is in- 
formed of her weaknesses and helped to correct 
them. 28 percent. 


ae shouldbe permitted tose ~~ Rating officials are not qualified to give ratings; 
rating on request.............. 24 22 give too little time to observation to accurately rate 
Copy of rating should be mailed to i ” teachers. 16 percent. 

Teacher should be informed of rat- Rating officials are apt to let personal element, 
ing in an individual conference... 46 48 politics, or favoritism govern ratings. 1? percent. 
Copy should be sent by mail and Se Ai 5 : . 

4 9 leser im indivt — P It is difficult to set up definite rating standards 
SE ROR OP, 2 percent. p 
; — — Rating is too subjective. § percent. 
100 100 Rating should be made by more than one or two 
Number of teachers reporting..... 4,063 733 persons. 8 percent. 
*See Appendix Table D. 
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Rating is fair only if principals or supervisors 
who rate teachers are in turn rated by the teachers 
6 percent. 

Rating promotes better teaching; acts as 
tive to strive 


6 percent. 


incen 


for or to continue at high rating 


Rating has undesirable effect on teachers, keeps 
them under an emotional strain, lowers morale, 
creates ill-feeling toward rating officials. 5 percent. 


Rating officials use underhand means to keep rat 
ings from teachers; teachers and 


show Oo 
turn in something different to office. ] percent. 


one set t 


Preparation Schedules vs. Position 
Schedules 


A definite trend exists toward salary sched 
ules of the preparation type. In the older type 
of schedule salaries were lower in the elemen- 
tary schools and higher in the high schools. 
Under the new plan the basic salary classes are 
in terms of amount of professional prepara- 
tion, with the higher salaries going to teachers 
who have completed more extended prepara- 
tion, regardless of school assignment. 


schedule”; the newer type, the “preparation” 
An intermediate 


plan, the position-preparation schedule, leaves 


or “single-salary” schedule. 


the basic salary classes higher for secondary 
than for elementary schools but within each 
position makes differences on the basis of prepa- 


ration. During the past twenty-five years the 
percent of preparation schedules in city-school 
systems has risen from zero to more than 40 
percent.’ 


The National Associ 


been on record in favor of equal pay 


Education ition has 
for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers for many years 
the pr 


Platform for action. 


and includes inciple in its permanent 


Several questions in the current study dealt 
with the desirability of equal pay for elemen- 
and with the wis- 


rewards 


tary and secondary teachers 
dom of providing salary Tor higher 
professional qualification: 

In urban teachers in 


elementary schools gave 


communities women 


almost unanimous 


The older type has been called the “position agreement to the statement that “full-time 
7In 1940-41 the proportion of preparation type schedules in city-school systems of all es above 7 n population was 
31.3 percent; by 1944-45 this had risen to 43.2 percent (NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 1 March 1941, p. 9 Vol. 23, Feb- 


ruary 1945, p. 22). 


TABLE 8.—IS EQUAL PAY FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS 





DESIRABLE? 
Percent of teachers preferring each policy 
Number -- 
Reporting group of Equa! pay to elemen- Higher 
teachers tary and high-school No pay to 
teachers of equivalent opinion high-school 
qualifications teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 
From cities in which preparation (single-salary) schedules were in effect 
Elementary women.......... 793 98Y, 1 1% 
Secondary women........ 672 94 | 5 
sas ond eid $4 236 83 3 14 
Total® " ere ee 1,723 95 1 4 
From cities in which position-preparation schedules were in effect 
Elementary women 347 9 4 i 
Secondary women. . 284 83 | 16 
Secondary men.. 130 ) 3 25 
Total® OP ee 768 87 4 11 
From cities in which position schedules were in effect 
Elementary women 417 98 1 1 
Secondary women. . 249 90 8 
Secondary men... 131 71 4 25 
, | a 812 91 4 7 
All urban teachers 
Elementary women 1,936 8 i 1 
Secondary women 1,535 88 1 11 
Secondary men 609 6 3 21 
Total®. ... 4,142 91 1 8 
Rural teachers 
Elementary women 485 90 2 M 
Secondary women 170 75 2 23 
Secondary men.. 65 78 0 22 
RIE so abt ied os ean ks tps ae ee L ars as ccenees 756 86 2 12 


* Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division. 
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‘regular’ teachers in elementary schools should 
receive the same salaries as full-time ‘regular’ 
high-school teachers of equivalent qualifica- 


tions.” Eighty-eight percent of the secondary 
women and 76 percent of the secondary men 
expressed the same opinion. Rural teachers like- 
wise, by a large majority (86 percent) ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of equal pay for 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Grouped according to local practice, the re- 
plies in Table 8 show some differences but no 
classification shows a shift from the majority 
point of view. Even in cities where position 
schedules are in effect 71 percent of the second- 
ary men and 90 percent of the secondary 
women favor equal pay to elementary teachers. 
The greatest opposition from the women 
teachers was in cities where a position-prepara- 
tion schedule was in effect, where 16 percent 
of the secondary women favored higher pay 
for high-school teachers. 

Two questions were asked as to the effect 
on teacher morale of the two basic types of 
salary schedules. The first dealt with the prob- 
able effect on elementary teachers of higher 
pay to secondary teachers. The second asked 
about the probable effect on secondary teachers 
of equal pay to elementary teachers. The an- 
swers to these two questions, summarized in 





Table 9, were consistent with the general 
approval of the equal-pay or single-salary 


’ principle. 


Teachers were asked for general comments 
on the issue of elementary and secondary 


TABLE 9.—EFFECT OF TYPE OF SAL- 
ARY SCHEDULE ON TEACHER MO- 
RALE 





Percent of teachers indicating 
each opinion 


Morale oa 





Morale of 
Reporting group elementary secondary 
teachers is teachers is 
lowered by lowered by 
higher pay to equal pay to 
secondary elementary 
teachers teachers 
1 2 3 
Urban teachers 
Elementary women 80% 11% 
Secondary women....... 77 12 
Secondary men. _ 62 24 
Ween a tabiecces 76 14 
Number of teachers re- 
pe 3,970 3,900 
Rural teachers 
Elementary women...... 67% 27% 
Secondary women...... 60 29 
Secondary men......... 60 29 
a ee 65 29 
Number of teachers re- 
PP cSeesbeehcsaes 731 714 





* Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as 
to school division. 





TABLE 10.—COMMENTS FROM 550 URBAN TEACHERS ON EQUAL PAY FOR 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS 











Percent of teachers making each 
type of comment 

















Type of comment —-— 
Elementary Secondary Secondary 
om men 
i 2 3 4 

Would enable teachers to choose grade level on basis of interest; would prevent excel- 

lently trained elementary teachers from seeking high-school work bed higher salaries 

only; would result in good teachers at al! age levels... 2... ccc reece eee eee eees 38% 39% 38% 
Elementary-school work is equally difficult and important and requires as much skill as 

Cee els ne ee di sed bees es e4 hues e eben 25 19 12 
Elementary-school work is more important and more diiicate than high-school work 

(more pupils, more subjects, more skill required, more teaching, etc.).............. 13 10 10 
Creates better cooperation, understanding, and unity between elementary-school and 

ee aaa cine oa bal ds ¢ deemed ge deeb s 00 aeenie Cede sia Eee wan 9 15 10 
Makes elementary teachers more content and eliminates feeling of unfairness and resent- 

ment against high-school teachers. . . ... 6.6.6 cece cee e renee eee eeeeees 8 6 2 
Causes resentment and ill-feeling on part of high-school teachers because they think they 

are superior to elementary teachers and should be paid more... .........666e.e0055 5 4 3 
High-school work is more important, with greater responsibility and more work than ele- 

mentary-school work (paper-correcting, classroom preparation, extra duties, etc.).... 1 6 12 
May have tendency to lower high-school salaries; men may leave teaching profession 

I dn cnictne do. oc 0ne so a0ce endinwss cst ednhebhse sues Ceneeees * i 10 
Creates incentive for elementary teachers to become better trained... ..............- * * 3 
Raises community respect for elementary teachers... .... ... 6... 6. cece ee eee = 1 * 0 

100 100 100 

Number of teachers making comments. ........... 2.6.6. .055. Cre Pere 290 200 





* Less than 1 percent. 
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salaries. About 17 percent of the teachers re 
porting from the twenty-five cities made com- 
ments. Their replies were summarized on the 
basis of type of salary schedule in effect, and 
also on the basis of sex and school division, and 
it was found that the differences were greater 
on the second basis. As summarized in Table 
10, seven of the ten types of comments empha 
size desirable rather than undesirable aspects 
of the equal-pay policy for elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers. 

Closely related to the idea of equal pay for 
elementary and secondary teachers is the idea 
of higher pay to teachers with higher academic 
qualifications. A few have 
adopted a truly “single-salary” schedule, with 


school systems 
only one minimum and one maximum for all 
qualified teachers, with no differences on basis 
either of elementary-secondary assignment or 
of years of professional training. With few 
exceptions, however, when position schedules 
have been abandoned they have been replaced 
by schedules in which salary classes are based 
on levels of professional preparation. 

Large majorities of teachers favor the typical 
trend of practice, which is in the direction of 
rewarding higher preparation with extra 
salary. Urban teachers are more emphatic than 
the rural in the opinion that advanced prepara- 
tion should be rewarded. Table 11 gives the 


figures. The largest majorities are in favor of 
recognizing the master’s degree as a basis for 
higher pay than the bachelor’s degree. Eighty- 
three percent of the urban teachers took this 
position, with a slightly smaller majority (77 
percent) favoring recognition of the doctor’s 
degree, and still fewer (71 percent) favoring 
a recognition of such a fractional unit as six 
years of preparation as compared to five years. 

About six hundred teachers added personal 
comments on salary recognition of professional 
preparation. The comments for the most part 
present the minority point of view and perhaps 
deserve special attention because they may point 
out weaknesses that if corrected would improve 
the basic policy Altho 
some of the following items might be combined 


under consideration. 


so far as general attitude is concerned, the 
distinctions represent differences in wording 
and emphasis that it has seemed worthwhile 
to report. 


Comments on Salary Recognition for Profes- 
sional Preparation from 602 Urban Teachers 


Degrees alone do not make a teacher. Teachers 
are born, not made. Degrees have practically noth- 
ing to do with teaching ability. 37 percent. 

Hard study and expense should be rewarded. 16 
percent. 

A doctor’s degree is not of any importance or aid 


in teaching below college level. 1] percent 


TABLE 11.—SHOULD HIGHER LEVELS OF PREPARATION BE REWARDED BY 
HIGHER SALARIES? 





Reporting group 


1 


From cities having a position schedule with no recognition for 
differing levels of preparation ‘ 
From cities that make a differential for master’ 

a ' . 
From cities having schedules that make differential for six years 
of preparation but no higher . 
From cities having schedules that make a differential for doc- 
tor’s degrees 
All urban teachers 
Elementary women 
Secondary women. 
Secondary men... 
Total>.. 
Rural teachers 
Elementary women 
Secondary women 
Secondary men 
Total >. 


s degree but no 


* Number of teachers on which percents in column 3 are based. Numbers were slightly 


Percent of teachers preferring each policy 


Number Pay teachers Pay teachers Pay teachers 
of with master’s with six years’ with doctor's 
teachers* degrees more preparation degrees more 
than those more than those than those 
with bachelor's with five with master’s 
2 3 4 5 
809 76% 65% 71% 
1,460 82 70 75 
471 92 78 86 
406 87 77 82 
1,920 81 70 79 
1,539 86 74 79 
614 79 70 69 
4,134 83 71 77 
482 76 66 73 
169 81 69 82 
65 79 71 69 
752 77 67 75 


different for columns 4 and 5. 


> Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division 
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Increased pay offers incentive for further im- 
provement. 8 percent. 

Additional degrees are tangible evidence of a de- 
sire for professional growth. 7 percent. 

Salary recognition creates a better trained teach- 
ing personnel; forces the older teachers to get ad- 
ditional training. 7 percent. 

Doctor’s degree has tendency to make teachers 
lose their perspective. Ph.D.’s go to seed on their 
subjects, become bores. Doctor’s degree undesirable. 
6 percent. 

Extra salary for degrees should be given only 
if study is taken in one’s field and does not simply 
mean getting points. 5 percent. 

Such recognition would encourage degree chas- 
ers. 1 percent. 

Extra salary for degrees should be given only 
after normal maximum has been reached; only for 
experienced teachers. 1 percent. 

College work should not be done during school 
year because too often teaching suffers. 1 percent. 


Salary Differentials for Men Teachers 
and for Dependency 


An early tradition of much lower salaries for 
women teachers than for men teachers still 
persists in some school systems. Equal pay for 
men and women has long been advocated by 
the National Education Association and is 
now in effect by law in twelve states and by 
schoolboard policy or law in about three- 
fourths of the larger school systems—87 per- 
cent in cities over 100,000 in population.® In 
smaller cities and in rural communities less 
progress has been made toward equal pay. 

Teachers were asked to make a choice among 
five suggested methods of meeting the problem 
of salary differentials for men teachers and for 
dependency load of individual teachers. The 
five plans mentioned were as follows: 


Women and men teachers should icceive equal 
pay for equal work and qualifications; the support 
of dependents should not be a factor in fixing 
salaries. 

A family allowance plan should be provided for 
both men and women teachers, to provide extra pay 
for the support of dependent adults and children. 

Married men should receive higher salaries than 
other teachers, being paid a fixed additional 
amount rather than a family allowance that varies 
with the number of dependents. 

Married men should receive higher salaries than 
other teachers, the extra amount varying with the 
number of dependents (a “family allowance”). 

Men teachers, both married and single, should 





receive higher salaries than women teachers, with- 
out regard to the number of dependents. 


Answers to the question (shown in Table 
12) show marked differences by region, on the 
basis of sex, and also in relation to the type of 
salary schedule in effect. 

Higher pay for men teachers than for women 
is typical of New England school systems to a 
greater degree than is true of other parts of 
the country. This policy is reflected in the fact 
that only 70 percent of the New England 
women and only 23 percent of the men were 
in favor of equal pay, as compared with the 
average for all urban teachers reporting of 85 
percent for women and 41 percent for men. 
Altho salary differentials for men are typical 
of New England, only 11 percent of the men 
reporting from this region favored extra pay 
for all men; whereas 48 percent of them 
favored equal pay with family allowances for 
both sexes. Replies from other regions are 
closer to the average for all urban teachers, 
except the figures from the Northwest and 
Southwest where the number of men teachers 
replying was very small. 

When the replies are examined in the light 
of practice in the systems from which the 
replies came, it is found that regardless of the 
local schedule, almost none of the women 
favored extra pay for all men or extra pay for 
married men only. Substantial majorities of 
women teachers favored equal pay without 
family allowances. However, nearly 40 percent 
of the women teachers in systems having equal 
pay plus family allowances for both men and 
women were in favor of that kind of schedule, 
and 56 percent of the men in those school 
systems also favored this plan. 

As would be expected, the largest percent 
of men favoring extra pay for men_was in the 
cities where men were receiving such a differ- 
ential. However, the proportion was only 25 
percent, as compared with 40 percent of men 
in the same school systems who favored equal 
pay for men and women, and 22 percent who 
favored equal pay plus family allowances for 
both sexes. 

The replies from rural teachers showed less 
difference between men and women than was 
true of the urban group. Sixty percent of the 
men and 80 percent of the women favored 


® Educational Research Service Circular No. 3 and No. 6, 1945. NEA Research Division and American Association of School 
Administrators. Sex discrimination in teachers’ salaries is forbidden by statute in California, Connecticut (effective July 1, 


1946), Louisiana, Maryland, 
District of Columbia. 


Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Texas, Washington, and Wyoming; also in the 
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equal pay, and 14 percent of each sex preferred 
equal pay with family allowances for both 
men and women. 

Opinions of teachers as to the probable effect 
of salary differentials for men on the morale 
‘of women teachers are quite distinct as between 
men and women, and as among groups of 
school systems. Two-thirds of the men teachers 
in the equal-pay cities felt that salary differ- 


entials for men would lower the morale of 
women teachers, whereas less than one-third 
of the men in cities where higher salaries were 
paid to men felt that the policy was bad for 
the morale of women teachers. Differences 
between these two groups of cities were less 
striking among the women teachers, with per- 
cents of 90 and 77 respectively, of the opinion 
that extra pay to men lowers morale of women 


TABLE 12.—OPINIONS ON SALARY DIFFERENTIALS FOR SEX AND FOR 
DEPENDENCY 





Number 


Percent of teachers preferring each policy 


- Equal pay Equal pay Extra pay 
Reporting group of Equal pay; and family except family to all Extra pay 
teachers no family allowance allowance married to all men 
allowance for menand for married en 
women men only 
1 2 3 4 “ 6 7 
Grouping by region * 
New England 
Women. ;. 233 70% 24% 5%, * 1% 
Men 44 23 48 il 1% il 
Middle East 
Women oleic - 891 90 9 i . ° 
Men “pees 232 $1 23 10 8 7 
Southeast 
Women ; ited 414 87 i i 3 
Men oat i és 45 49 20 16 4 11 
Middle States 
Women 586 78 18 2 1 1 
Men ae ie . , 82 29 35 12 15 9 
Southwest 
Women 213 89 9 . 1 ° 
Men... sides _ ‘ 30 40 23 0 10 27 
Northwest 
Women... ee . vy 158 91 s 0 ° 
Men . , 23 13 65 13 4 4 
Far West 
Women...... — 275 92 8 0 0 0 
Men ; : ed 70 5 26 7 10 7 
Grouping by loca! salary policy 
Equal pay; no family allowance 
a ree ust 1,820 91 4 . ° ° 
Men ee 2 ‘ 366 50 26 10 8 6 
Equa! pay and family allowance for both men ’ 
and women 
og ee TT nS eet , 229 57 39 2 . i 
PEEP ere — 39 8& 56 21 5 8 
Equal pay except family allowance for mar- 
ried men only 
WONG. wah eeescsin 278 73 21 1 ° 
Men ofa the edie 53 24 40 15 13 8 
Extra pay to all men 
a... SPP eee , 443 86 10 i 1 3 
RE eee re dee 68 40 22 1 12 25 
All urban teachers 
Elementary women...... 1,922 84 13 1 i 1 
Secondary women....... 1,535 86 11 | 1 1 
All women >... sssilly. 8 : 3,482 85 12 i i 1 
RR aR eae 649 41 28 10 11 10 
ta 2 whe oe dicta od phe war ooo &,888 78 15 3 2 2 
Rural teachers 
Elementary women......... ; . 484 82 12 3 2 1 
Secondary women......... p sen 171 79 17 i 2 1 
All women?’..... enact ks 668 80 14 3 2 1 
Ss. 6s se ; ee 87 60 14 10 6 10 
Total. ... a ata : 755 78 14 4 2 2 


Note: Percents do not always add to 100 because of rounding. 
® Regional grouping limited to the twenty-five cities for which local salary policies were known 
> Includes women teachers not distributed as to school division. 


* Less than 1 percent. 
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teachers. Table 13 gives these figures as well 
as those for all urban and all rural teachers 
by sex and school division. 

Comments of teachers in the twenty-five 
cities on salary differentials for men teachers 
and for dependency are summarized in Table 
14. Eighteen percent of those replying made 
comments. Statements made most frequently 
by the women teachers were to the effect that 
since women must meet the same standards of 
preparation and do the same work as men they 
should be paid the same; this type of comment 
was second in frequency among the men 
teachers. The comment made most often by 
men was that a salary differential for men is 
one way to get and keep men in the teaching 
profession. One type of comment was that 


TABLE 13.—EFFECT ON MORALE OF 
WOMEN TEACHERS OF PROVIDING 
EXTRA PAY TO MEN TEACHERS 





Percent of teachers 
indicating opinion® 
that extra pay to 


Number men teachers — 
Reporting group e¢0 
teachers Has no sig- Lowers 
nificant effect morale 
on morale of 
women women 
teachers teachers 
1 2 3 4 
From cities where there is 
equal pay and no family 
allowance 
eee eee 1,743 9% 90% 
Pas bninebacdeneses 330 32 67 
From cities where family al- 
lowances for dependents 
are provided 
ee. TRER TOS Ee 483 13 85 
a a a 88 40 58 
From cities where there is 
extra pay for all men 
teachers 
0 a 428 19 77 
ee ee ee 61 64 30 
All urban teachers 
Elementary women... 1,849 13 83 
Secondary women.... 1,465 10 87 
All women?.......... 3,338 12 85 
SS i oo eesti 597 39 59 
ee 3,935 16 81 
Rural teachers 
Elementary women. . . 470 20 77 
Secondary women... . 165 15 82 
All women>.......... 647 18 78 
i iankidine ahi wa © 82 37 62 
Ge 6 Are es0e 729 20 76 





a ee response” and “Raises morale of women teachers” 
omitted. e 

> Includes women teachers not distributed as to school divi- 
sion, 








since many women teachers have as large a de- 
pendency load as men there should be no sex 
differential in salary; 18 percent of the com- 
ments from women and 3 percent of those from 
men were on this point. But the same statement 
with a different inference, that since many 
women teachers have as large a dependency 
load as men an allowance for dependents is the 
only fair solution, was mentioned by 3 percent 
of the women and 13 percent of the men mak- 
ing comments.® 

Of the eleven types of comments listed in 
Table 14, niné favor equal pay, one favors 
dependency allowances, and one favors flat 
salary differentials for men. 


Employment of Married Women as 
Teachers 


Teaching is a closed occupation to married 
women in many school systems. A study made 
in 1940-41 showed that married teachers were 
at a disadvantage in seeking appointments in 
95 percent of the 1782 school systems report- 
ing, and that they were entirely ineligible for 
appointment in 58 percent of the cities.’° The 
war produced a temporary lifting of restric- 
tions in many communities. 

The National Education Association says 
in its Platform that “teachers should not be 
discriminated against because of . . . marital 
status.” A previous issue of the NEA Research 
Bulletin points out that the percent of married 
women probably would not be large if all re- 
strictions were removed and adds: 


To abolish the celibacy rule, however, would do 
much over a period of years to remove the “old- 
maid school teacher” cliche which is so distasteful to 
many teachers and so injurious to the morale of 
many of the younger members of the profession. 
Also, it wou'd save to the profession some excellent 
teachers who give up their work at time of their 
marriage only because they are forced to do so.! 


Table 15 gives replies from four groups of 
teachers according to local practice in the em- 
ployment of married women, with the replies 
from women teachers classified as to their 
marital status. Figures are included also from 
all urban teachers and from rural teachers. 

From the cities where there is no discrimina- 


® See the figures on actual dependency load reported by men and women teachers, page 132. 


1° NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, March 1942, p. 60. 


™ NEA Research Bulletin. Vol. 20, May 1942, p. 108-109. 
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TABLE 14—COMMENTS FROM 593 TEACHERS ON SALARY DIFFERENTIALS 
FOR MEN TEACHERS AND FOR DEPENDENCY 





Percent of teachers making 
Type of co ont each type of comment 


Men teachers 


Women teachers 


1 2 3 
Women who have spent the same amount of time and money on preparation and who do the 
same work as men teachers should receive same salaries 33% 24% 
Many women teachers have to carry just as heavy a family load as men; therefore sex should 
not enter into consideration. . . i8 3 


Salary differential for men creates antagonism, resentment, dissatisfaction on part of women 





teachers because it is unjust, unfair, un-American, undemocratic 17 6 
Dependents should be the individual's own responsibility and should not affect salaries 9 ~ 
Women teachers generally work harder, are more efficient, more interested in teaching than 

men teachers—men certainly should not get more salary ‘ 6 0 
Teachers should be paid enough so that additional charity pay ments for support of dependents 

would not be necessary... 6 7 
Salary differential for men is one way to get and keep men in the teaching profession 4 33 
Many women have as many dependents as men; therefore a salary differential for dependents 

is the only fair setup. eee 66a ie 3 13 
Salary differentials for men tend to make women seek other work. 2 1 
Both men and women who do extra work should receive extra pay; women n often do not 1 a 
To provide differentials tends to lower the schedule for women i 1 

100 100 
Number of teachers making comments 504 89 





tion against married teachers the replies of 
single women were 61 percent in favor of no 
discrimination. The same view was reported 
by 87 percent of the married women and 67 
percent of the men. Of the teachers in this 
group of cities who prefer some policy other 
than full opportunity for the employment of 
married women, only a small fraction would 
favor complete discrimination against married 
women teachers. 

The group of cities which is most different 
in policy from the one just mentioned denies 
employment to all married women and dis- 
misses women teachers who marry. In contrast 
to the large majorities in favor of nondis- 
crimination by those working under nondis- 
crimination were the minorities in favor of 
discrimination by those working under dis- 
crimination. It may seem surprising, however, 
that even as many as 29 percent of any group 
of women teachers should record themselves 
in favor of a policy of complete denial of op- 
portunity to married women in the teaching 
profession. This was done by the single women 
teachers in these cities. The proportion of men 
was somewhat higher—38 percent. Only 27 
percent of the single women and 31 percent 
of the men in this group were in favor of un- 
restricted employment of married women. 

Differences in points of view on the em- 
ployment of married women were noted be- 
tween the favorable-attitude group and the 
unfavorable-attitude group of urban men. The 


men with favorable attitudes toward teaching 
were more inclined to give employment oppor- 
tunities to married women than were those in 
the unfavorable group. 

The rural teachers who reported included 
relatively few—8 percent of the women, 13 
percent of the men—who would apply a strict 
celibacy rule for women teachers, but only 41 
percent of each sex favored full employment 
opportunities for married women. 

Table 16 reports the views of teachers on 
the probable effect of “no-marriage rules” on 
the morale of women teachers. In terms of local 
practice, replies from only two groups of cities 
are given—(1) from cities making no dis- 
crimination against married women teachers, 
and (2) those entirely denying employment to 
married women. In the first group, the large 
majorities who thought that no-marriage rules 
had a depressing effect on women teachers’ 
morale are consistent with the proportion of 
these teachers favoring nondiscrimination. 
But among teachers working under policies of 
discrimination against married women, much 
larger percentages felt that policies 
lowered morale for all women teachers than 
favored a policy of nondiscrimination. Only 
27 percent of the single women teachers 
wanted to see married women given employ- 
ment without restriction, but 42 percent 
thought that the rules against marriage low- 
ered morale of women teachers. 


these 
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TABLE 15.—OPINIONS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN AS 
TEACHERS 
Percent of teachers preferring each policy * 
Appoint A int no A int 
Asoc married iris > 
Reporting group Number women: women women; but married 
provide but provide let those women; 
teachers maternity no who marry dismiss 
leave maternity keeptheir those who 
leave Positions marry 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
From cities where there is no discrimination against married 
women 
Single women..... - 697 61% 16% 13% 5% 
Married women. . 414 87 10 1 * 
Widowed women» 132 81 12 3 2 
Total women. 1.243 72 14 8 3 
Sys 6 Fea Ewe POTS eee adh. 2a Obs caene se dosed 163 67 12 12 9 
From cities where married women are not appointed but those 
who marry may keep their positions 
Single women... 291 33 15 27 17 
Married women. 59 64 20 ) 2 
Widowed women ” 13 
Total women...... 363 39 15 24 14 
ee ee Bete s gin'h nde aene es 115 34 10 20 32 
From cities where married women are not appointed and women 
who marry are dismissed unless already on tenure 
Single women......... 240 54 16 20 5 
Married women. . 134 78 16 4 2 
Widowed women”. 42 74 12 7 2 
Total women...... 416 64 15 14 4 
te 8, a, de ends ben bs 105 52 11 19 12 
From cities where married women are not appointed and women 
who marry are dismissed 
Single women..... 439 27 16 ] 22 29 
DIO, oc ccc ccb se eda iedeees 43 47 rel 9 9 
Widowed women > 49 27 22 12 31 
SG By). os os 4's «04s td a eoks anaes oo $31 28 17 21 27 
Men.......... 100 31 13 16 38 
All urban teachers ¢ 
ee eet aw ccc cboceetabnaceees Oem 3.424 54 18 i4 9 
ie . Seict « ca eased + Comets «ued occees oe Oamebee 641 47 13 16 21 
Favorable-attitude group........... 2.6.6... eccues 131 51 15 17 15 
Unfavorable-attitude group............ 6... ...6..4. 303 41 13 17 25 
EE SN eS Ee Sn 4,065 53 17 14 il 
Rural teachers 
Wins, Ae. armies . cet eeuaeteddd. veiscadeeses 658 41 32 12 . 
a ee 6 ok i tien wes on 05 cho 84 41 24 20 13 
2 eae oe ee eho and oo 742 41 31 13 s 
* “Other plans” omitted. These include the following: (1) appoint no married women; dismiss those who marry, with ex- 


ceptions; (2) oo married women, but give preference to single; do not employ women with young children; husband and 
wife should not be employed in same system; (3) appoint no married women except in case of economic necessity but do not 
dismiss women who marry. 

> Widowed, divorced, or separated from husband. 

© Care should be exercised in using the figures for all urban teachers because the distribution of urban replies according to 
local practice is not typical of the nation as a whole, and the opinions of teachers as shown in this table appear to be influenced 


strongly by local practice. 
* Less than | percent. 


- 





Comments on the employment of married 
women written in by 17 percent of the teachers 
in the twenty-five cities are summarized in 
Table 17. All groups made most frequent men- 
tion of the idea that it is unfair and undemo- 
cratic to make any distinction at all between 
women teachers on the basis of marital status. 

A comment to the effect that few jobs would 
be open to single girls if married women 


teachers could remain in service was made by © 


a small number of teachers of both sexes. This 


notion is refuted by Table 15, which shows 
that of the 1243 women reporting from school 
systems practicing nondiscrimination, 697, or 
56 percent, were single; 33 percent were 
married; 11 percent were widowed. 


Written Examinations in Teacher 
Selection 


Questions sometimes arise as to the desir- 
ability of using marks from written examina- 
tions as one item to consider in choosing among 
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TABLE 16.—EFFECT OF A “NO-MARRIAGE RULE” ON THE MORALE OF 
WOMEN TEACHERS 





Percent of teac hers indicating opinion that 


a “no-marriage rule’’— 


Number 4 
Reporting group pom Raises morale Has no significant Lowers morale 
of women effect on morale of women 
teachers of women teachers teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 
Dein cities where there is no discrimination against married women 
Single women........... 644 3% 26% 71% 
Married women.......... 399 4 10 86 
Widowed women *. Ba 12 9 15 76 
Ls tee 6 , 1,165 4 19 77 
Men. peetuvae Becews 149 6 22 72 
From cities s where married women are not appointed and women 
who marry are dismissed 
Single women...... ; 414 13 45 42 
Married women... 7 , 44 0 34 66 
Widowed women ®*. * , 45 9 53 38 
All women... ‘ si 503 12 45 43 
Men..... ; ‘ ; 96 17 35 48 
All urban teachers» 
Women... ces e . 3,227 7 28 65 
Men... eo rier bis wee 608 12 32 56 
Rural! teachers 
Women. Bes ' 618 10 28 2 
Men... e 80 11 33 56 
® Widowed, divorced, or separated from husband 
> Care should be exercised in using the figures for all urban teachers because the distribution of urban replies according to 
local practice is not typical of the nation as a whole, and the opinions of teachers as shown in this table appear to be influenced 


strongly by local practice. 





TABLE 17.—COMMENTS FROM 572 URBAN TEACHERS ON THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF MARRIED WOMEN AS TEACHERS 





Percent of teachers making 
each type of comment 
Type of comment _— 


: Women teachers Men 
Single Married All teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 
Marital status should play no part in employment; should be based entirely on train- 
ing and efficiency; any other plan is unfair and undemocratic , 37% 26% 33% 27% 
Married women are apt to possess more emotional stability and have a more normal 
outlook on life than sour old maids and repressed spinsters 9 13 11 23 
Married woman's place is in the home with her family; cannot do | two jobs without 
one suffering _ 13 2 10 12 


Employment of married women ‘would encourage competent young women with 

normal desires for marriage to make teaching their career and help to eliminate 

so many old maids in our field. . . 8 9 y Vv 
Employment of married women would decrease teacher turnover by extending the 

teaching beyond the few years between college and marriage and would prevent 

teachers from leaving for other systems or other occupations where marriage is 


not a handicap to employment ee ee é - 9 . 1 
Employment of married women would prevent secret marriages 7 12 % & 
Marriage and motherhood make women better able to understand and deal with 

young people... 3 13 7 17 
Teachers as a group are mentally superior and are apt to bear superior children. 

Employing and retaining married women teachers would encourage them to marry 

and have children....... 3 10 6 3 
Employment of married women would prevent loose morals, extra-marriage rela- 

tions. 3 5 3 0 
Few jobs ‘would be open to single girls if married women teachers could remain in 

service...... 5 1 3 4 


The unmarried woman . teacher, whose job means her bread and butter, is more 
vitally interested in all phases of schoolwork than the married woman making pin 


oy ee ee 4 0 2 5 
100 100 100 100 
Number of teachers making comments. , ‘i a ‘ 307 141 497 75 
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TABLE 18—SHOULD WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS BE USED IN SELECTION OF 
TEACHERS? 





From cities where written examinations are required in selec- 
tion of teachers 

Elementary women... . 

Secondary women............. 





From cities where marks on written examinations are not | re- 
quired but are used to some extent 


From cities where written examinations are not required or 
used in selection of teachers 
Elementary women.................. vtanatewnes 
PR, sRicndccivegectvvtbcosccrcedt bess 
EE RE RR A P| 
ae ok aie enn dh annebeeteenees ¢66UbS tee 
All urban teachers® 
Elementary women...... , 


Rural teachers 
I 6 hd ad hic aos sennenessetans 
en cic ud ous GUAR a ht as Oe en ane 
eS chs inc cu beaeesess ieee ck : 
Ot Se ee ; 


a examination should No 
be one factor 





Percent of teachers indicating each opinion 


Senber coneneaepenapecenbaninenempnadhinensestenasie 


Mark on a written 
examination should 
not be a factor in 
selecting teachers 


Mark on a written 


in opinion 
selecting teachers 





2 3 “ 5 
682 56% 10% 34% 
553 66 7 27 
252 1 7 22 
1,511 63 8 29 
177 31 12 57 
139 37 12 51 
~ 56 70 3 27 
373 39 i 50 
638 22 10 68 
459 35 9 56 
172 41 5 54 
1, 286 29 9 62 
1.881 3s i 54 
1, 486 47 8 4s 
602 56 7 37 
4,030 43 10 47 
478 38 16 46 
165 41 14 4s 
60 47 8 4s 
738 40 15 45 





* Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division. 
> Care should be exercised in using the figures for all urban teachers because the distribution of urban replies according to 
local practice is not typicai of the nation as a whole, and the opinions of teachers as shown in the table appear to be influenced 


strongly by local practice. 





teacher candidates. In the nineteenth century 
written examination were used very generally 
as a basis for certification of teachers, as they 
are today for the admission of candidates to 
the practice of law and medicine. 

Responses to a question on the presentday 
desirability of using written examinations in 
the selection of teachers showed that men were 
more likely to favor examinations than women 
and secondary women more than elementary 
women. These differences are consistent in the 
several groupings of replies shown in Table 18. 

Majorities ranging from 56 percent to 71 
percent of the teachers in cities where written 
examination are used said that written exami- 
nations should be used; minorities, ranging 
from 22 percent to 41 percent, of the teachers 
where written examinations are not used said 
that examinations should be a factor in selecting 
a teacher for appointment. 





Nhe Mets yh aon Bf og Nhe Gg gi Fe larger 
Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, March 1942, p. 68). 


number seemed to be growing (NEA 


Replies from urban teachers in all school 
systems represented are similar to those from 
rural teachers in showing that about two 
teachers in five believe that examinations 


should be used. 
Summary 


Table 19 lists all the policies mentioned in 
the foregoing discussion that were approved 
by as many as 50 percent of the men or the 
women teachers in school systems where those 
policies were in effect. The chief purpose of 
the table is to show how much difference fa- 
miliarity made in the acceptance of each policy. 

Since opinions varied most widely between 
elementary women and secondary men the re- 
actions of only these two groups are reported, 
except for the three last items where the figures 
given are for all women and all men. 

Three of the policies listed were approved 


cities, were using written examinations but the 
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TABLE 19.—EFFECT OF FAMILIARITY WITH POLICY ON APPROVAL OF POLICY 





Percent of teachers approving the policy 


Elementary women 





Ratio of the 


Secondary men familiar to the 


Policy unfamiliar 
Familiar Unfamiliar Familiar Unfamiliar 
with the with the with the with the 
, , Ww 
policy policy policy policy oes Men 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Salary recognition of superior teaching thru super 
maximum or other salary class for superior teach 
eS, 61% 51% 85% 68% 1.20 1.25 
Efficiency ratings for all teachers every year 60 43 74 27 1.40 2.74 
Equal pay for elementary and secondary teachers of 
equivalent qualifications—the single-salary sched- 
ule 98 98 83 1 1.00 1.17 
Higher pay to recognize higher levels of preparation; 
e.g., master’s degree as compared to bachelors * 83 75 83 70 1.11 1.19 
Written examinations as a factor in selecting teach- 
ers 56 22 71 41 55 1.73 
All women All me 
Equal pay for men and women with no family al- 
lowances >. Se 91 75 50 27 1.21 1.85 
Equal pay for men and women and a family allow- 
ance for both sexes °* 39 9 56 27 4.33 2.07 
Employment of married women as teachers and 
provision of maternity leave 72 28 67 31 2.57 2.16 
® Based on. working draft of Table 11. Columns 2 and 4 are a composite of the second, third, and fourth items of Table 11, 
column 1. 
> Columns 3 and 5S are a composite of the second, third, and fourth items under “Grouping by local salary policy’ in 


Table 12, column 1 


¢ Columns 3 and 5 are a composite of the first, third, and fourth items under ‘Grouping by local salary policy” in 


Table 12, column 1. 





by a majority of the teachers reporting, both 
those familiar and those unfamiliar with each 
plan. These three policies are: (1) salary 
recognition of superior teaching thru super- 
maximum or other salary class for superior 
teachers (2) equal pay for elementary and 
secondary teachers of equivalent qualifications 
(the single-salary schedule) and (3) higher 
pay to recognize higher levels of preparation; 
e. g., master’s degree as compared to bachelor’s. 
On each of these questions the difference was 
relatively small between those familiar and 
those unfamiliar with the policy. 

Familiarity made the greatest difference for 
men teachers on the issue of using efficiency 
ratings for teachers. Seventy-four percent of 
the men who were used to efficiency ratings 
approved of their use, but only 27 percent of 
those who were not used to them wanted to 
give them a trial. The women teachers who 
were unacquainted with efficiency ratings were 
less skeptical than the men, with 43 percent 
favoring them; and those who were familiar 
with efficiency ratings were less enthusiastic 
than the men, 60 percent as compared to the 
men’s 74 percent. 


Women teachers showed the greatest shift in 
opinion from unfamiliarity to familiarity on 
the policy of equal pay for men and women 
plus a family allowance for both sexes. Those 
unacquainted with this plan turned thumbs 
down on it, only 9 percent expressing approval, 
but of those familiar with it 39 percent pre- 
ferred it to any other plan. Men teachers like- 
wise showed a considerable difference of opin- 
ion on this policy depending on familiarity 
or unfamiliarity with it. 

Equal pay for men and women without 
family allowances was favored by large ma- 
jorities of women, whether or not they had 
worked under the policy. Only 50 percent of 
the men teachers who were acquainted with 
this policy were in favor of it, and only 27 per- 
cent of those unacquainted with it. 

Women teachers who were familiar with the 
use of written examinations in teacher selec- 
tion indicated their approval of the plan by 
the slender majority of 56 percent. However, 
this was a marked contrast to the 22 percent 
approval by those unused to examinations. 
Men teachers were more favorable to examina- 
tions even when unfamiliar with them and 
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showed a strong majority of approval in places 
where examinations were used. 

Men and women showed a high degree of 
consistency in their reactions to the employ- 
ment of married women as teachers. Less than 
a third of either the men or the women wanted 
married women in the schools when they were 
used to working under celibacy rules for 
women teachers; slightly more than two-thirds 
of both groups who worked under a policy of 
full opportunity to married women were in 
favor of the policy. 

The figures shown in columns 6 and 7 of 
the table are simple ratios based on columns 
2 and 3 for the women and columns 4 and 5 
for the men. They show, for example, that 
women familiar with salary recognition of 
superior teaching were 1.20 times more in favor 





of the policy than those who were unfamiliar 
with the policy. The largest ratio was the 4.33 
to 1.00 in the percent of approval of equal 
pay plus family allowances by women teachers 
familiar with the policy as contrasted to 
those unfamiliar with it. 

Of the eight pairs of ratios shown, the 
men show more difference as a result of 
familiarity with the policy on five items and 
the women show more difference on three items. 

Perhaps the most striking finding of the 
table is the consistency with which it is 
shown that familiarity breeds content. A few 
policies are reported on in this section in 
which the unknown was preferred to the 
known, but almost without exception, the 
highest percent of approval for any policy was 
given by those who knew it best. 
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III. Teacher Opinion on Seven Issues on Which 
Local Practice Was Not Known 


Several items were included in the ques- 
tionnaire for which background information 
on local practice was not collected. Reactions 
of teachers on these issues are grouped under 
the seven topics which make up this section. 
A minimum of discussion is given to accompany 
the tables in which the teachers’ opinions are 
summarized. 


Physical Examinations of Teachers 


Serious questions may arise on the holding 
of physical examinations for prospective teach 
ers and for teachers in service. Lay citizens 
and school officials, thinking of possible danger 
to pupils, and the potential efficiency of teacher 
applicants, may insist on a thoro physical ex- 
amination of candidates, under conditions 
which will guarantee an unbiased report to 
the school authorities.' In some school systems 
there are provisions for successive physical 
examinations of teachers in service.? Teachers, 
feeling that their health and physical condition 
are personal matters between themselves and 
their own physicians, sometimes oppose all of 
these plans. 

Satisfactory compromises between these two 
positions have been developed, but sometimes 
this result has been achieved only after a long 
debate. 

Table 20 reports the opinions of the coop- 
erating teachers on these questions. With re- 
spect to teacher candidates, 32 percent of the 
urban teachers favored a physical examination 
under direction of the school authorities; 60 
percent preferred the filing of a health cer- 
tificate from the teacher’s own physician ; and 7 
percent wanted no physical examination at all. 
The urban teachers were more willing than 
the rural teachers for a school physician to 
conduct the physical examination. 

When physical examinations of teachers in 
service were considered, only 27 percent of the 





10Of 1795 cities in 1940-41, 25 percent required some form of physical examination as prerequisite to appointment 


rural 
favored periodic physical examinations under 


urban teachers and 38 percent of the 
direction of the school authorities. The plan 
favored by about half of the teachers would 
provide no periodic examinations but would 
authorize school authorities to require a 
physical examination at any time when it ap- 
pears that a teacher's health is in question. 
Replies to both of these questions showed 
that fewer elementary women than secondary 
women were in favor of examinations con- 
ducted by school physicians, and that men 
teachers seemed more willing than women to 


approve such plans. 


Sick Leave for Teachers 


Some provision for sick leave for teachers 
is made by nearly all city-school systems. 
There is wide variety in the amount of leave 
offered and the conditions governing it.3 

The current study included two questions 
on sick leave, which form the basis for Table 
21. The teachers’ replies, like the-sick-leave 
practices in effect, vary widely. The city teach- 
ers wanted more days of sick leave than the 
rural teachers. The majority opinion of the 
city teachers would provide for not less than 
ten days’ sick leave with full pay; 12 percent 
asked for more than fifteen days of leave. 
Twenty-three percent of the urban teachers 
would be satisfied with five days of sick leave, 
and 7 percent preferred a plan of full salary 
less cost of substitute. Forty-two percent of 
the rural teachers selected five days of sick 
leave with full pay as the preferred plan; 39 
percent wanted not less than ten days’ leave 
with pay. 

Teachers were also asked whether or not 
they thought unused days of sick leave should 
be allowed to cumulate from one year to an- 
other, so as to meet the problem of long 


Sixty- 


three percent of cities over 100,000 in population required an examination, 35 percent by physician employed or approved by 
the board, 26 percent by any licensed physician, 2 percent not reporting status of examiner (NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, 


March 1942, p. 66). 


2Of 1759 cities, 16 percent provided physical examination for teachers in service (NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, May 


1942, p. 99). 


Of 1736 cities reporting in 1940-41, 78 percent provided sick leave with full pay, 15 percent with part pay, and only 7 
percent allowed no sick leave at all (NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, May 1942, p. 99) 
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TABLE 20.—SHOULD PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS OF TEACHERS BE REQUIRED? 





Percent of teachers preferring each policy 








,, Urban teachers Rural teachers 
Question asked of teachers —_-—-— iain” -<ikenetiegsitensieriitthisaieenlidiesindenisannensienneestenermqpmscenans 
Elemen- Second- Second- All Elemen- Second- Second- All 
tary ary ary urbane tary ary ary curai® 


women women men women women men 





1 ar 7g 3 4 5 6 yon @ on 





Physical examinations of candidates for teach- 
ing positions should be handled in which of 
the following ways? 

The teacher should be given a physical 
examination by a physician designated 


by the school authorities....... 28% 31% 44% 32% 20% 26% 32% 23% 
The teacher should file a health certifi- 
cate from his own physician. ....... 62 62 49 60 69 67 57 67 
No physical examination should be re- 
a a ee Se 9 5 5 7 10 6 6 9 
NT ee en cay 4 1 2 2 1 1 1 5 i 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of teachers reporting......... 1,915 1,526 608 4,111 484 166 63 749 


Physical examinations of teachers in service 
should be handled in which of the follow- 
ing ways? 
Teachers in service should be given peri- 
odic health examinations (for example, 
every three years) by a physician 
designated by the school authorities. . 23% 30% 34% 27% 37% 42% 41% 38% 
Periodic examinations should not be re- 
quired for all teachers but the school 
authorities should be able to require a 
physical examination at any time 
when it appears that a teacher's health 
SEIS 65 65485 <6 ocbeedecics 53 51 49 52 50 40 36 48 
Teachers should be required to have 
physical examination by physician of 
teacher's choice, and to file report... . 9 8 4 8 4 5 2 4 
Physical examinations of teachers in 
service should not be imposed by 


school guthorities.................. 15 il 13 13 9 7 21 10 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Number of teachers reporting......... 1,900 1,510 609 4,080 473 168 63 740 





* Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division. 





periods of illness. Of the five possible answers growth—usually in the form of college course 
listed in the questionnaire, the one checked  credits—at periodic intervals.* These require- 
by the largest number of teachers in each ments may be set up by the state as a con- 
group was, “Unused days of sick leave should dition for maintenance of the teacher’s cer- 
cumulate to the teacher’s credit, up to thirty tificate; or annual salary increases on the 
days.” Forty-five percent of the urban and 58 local salary schedule may be conditioned on 
percent of the rural teachers expressed this the completion of specified credits. Educative 
preference. Among city teachers 22 percent travel, research, writing, work experience, and 
recommended that as much as sixty days be various other substitutes are often recognized 
allowed to cumulate for use at one time, and as meeting part or all of the requirements for 
21 percent wanted ninety days. About a tenth further growth. 
of the city teachers and a fourth of the rural Replies from teachers in the current study 
teachers felt that sick leave should not cumu- show that a large majority were in favor of 
late at all, with women holding this opinion some form of leadership by school authorities 
in higher proportions than men. in encouraging professional growth of teach- 
ers. As Table 22 shows, only 20 percent of 
the urban and 15 percent of the rural teachers 
In many school systems teachers are re- said that professional growth should be left 
quired to present evidence of professional entirely to the initiative of individual teachers. 


; +) ed: eee x eo ees ge (NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, 
May 1942, p. . 


Requirements for Continued Study 
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TABLE 21—HOW SHOULD SICK LEAVE BE HANDLED? 





Question asked of teachers 


Urban teachers 


Percent of teachers preferring each policy 


Rural teachers 


Elemen- Second- Second- Elemen- Second- Second- 
cary ary = ry ary ary All 
women women men urban women women men rural ® 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ~) 
Having in mind that the cost of sick leave 
has to be paid for from school funds, sick 
leave should be handled in which of the 
following ways? 
No pay for days absent vecause of illness * * * . 1% 1% 21% 3% 
Full salary less cost of substitute 5% 7% 11% 7% 13 i! 40 iS 
Five days’ sick leave per year with full 
ee 21 25 26 23 43 45 27 42 
Ten days’ sick leave per year with full 
pay cies 43 39 33 40 31 35 & 30 
Fifteen days’ sick leave per year with 
EP née 13 10 il 12 8 6 2 7 
More than fifteen days’ sick leave per 
year with full pay.... ‘ 12 12 il 12 3 i 0 2 
Other plans... 6 7 & 6> i i 2 ie 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of teachers reporting 1,907 1,510 599 4,078 486 170 62 754 
Unused days of sick leave should: 
Cumulate to the teacher's credit up to 
thirty days..... 49% 43% 38% 45% 56% 62% 65% 58% 
Cumulate up to sixty days.... 21 22 21 22 9 12 7 9 
Cumulate up to ninety days. . 18 2 30 21 5 7 7 6 
Not cumulate at all......... 9 9 7 9 29 18 20 26 
Other plan 3 4 4 3 i i i i 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Number of teachers reporting 1,889 1,487 





596 4,031 456 164 61 716 


* Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division. 


> Includes the following: combination of days with full pay and days with part pay, 3.6 percent; length of sick leave should 
vary with length of service, 1.5 percent; full salary less cost of substitute for five days, full pay thereafter, number of days on 
full pay varying with length of service, 0.6 percent; all sick leave on basis of part pay, 0.2 percent 


© Includes the following: combination of days with full pay and days with part pay, 0.4 percent; and al! sick leave on 


basis of part pay, 0.1 percent. 
* Less than 1 percent. 





The plan receiving the largest degree of 
approval was that of setting a definite profes- 
sional growth requirement, including some 
formal courses but recognizing other profes- 
sional activities as well. Forty percent of the 
urban and 50 percent of the rural teachers gave 
this preference. Less than 5 percent of either 
group favored a requirement for the com- 
pletion of a certain number of college course 
credits, with no substitutes accepted. 

Men teachers replying to this question were 
slightly more inclined than the women to 
want all initiative for professional growth left 
to the individual teacher. 


Tenure and Dismissal of Teachers 


Few questions relating to the employment 
of teachers are more closely related to teacher 
welfare and educational efficiency than that 





5 NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, March 1942, p. 73. 


of continuous tenure for teachers who have 
demonstrated their ability in a period of pro- 
bationary service. Local practice is determined 
largely by state law; a report in 1940-41 
covering city-school systems showed that 40 
percent of them provided permanent tenure.® 
That teachers are overwhelmingly in favor 
of this plan is shown in Table 23. 

Ninety-four percent of the urban teachers 
and 81 percent of the rural teachers recorded 
agreement with the proposal : 


After a probationary period, competent teachers 
should be placed on continuous tenure, without the 
need for annual contracts or reappointment but sub- 
ject to dismissal (after due notice and a hearing) 
for misconduct or incompetence. 


Secondary teachers were slightly more em- 
phatic than elementary teachers, and men 
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TABLE 22.—SHOULD TEACHERS BE REQUIRED TO GIVE OBJECTIVE 
EVIDENCE OF PROFESSIONAL GROWTH IN SERVICE? 





Percent of teachers preferring each policy 


























Urban teachers Rural teachers 
Question asked of teachers ee . —_ 
a Second- Second- Elemen- Second- Second- All 
women weanen ou urban oume weanen om rural» 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Some school systems require that teachers 
give evidence of continued professional 
growth at stated intervals (for example. 
every five years). How should this matter 
be handled? 
A professional growth requirement that 
may be met only by professional study : 
in formal courses. .......-......55. 3% 2% 2% 2% 4% 2% 3% 4% 
A professional growth requirement that 
requires some formal courses but may 
be met in part by other approved ac- 
tivities such as educative travel, re- 
search, or work experience.......... 39 43 34 40 50 55 35 50 
A professional growth requirement that 
may be met in full by approved ac- 
tivities other than formal courses... . 10 il 17 il 7 10 13 9 
A definite program to encourage contin- 
ued professional growth without fixed 
ee 27 27 24 27 23 21 22 22 
Professional growth left to the initiative 
of individual teachers.............. 21 17 23 20 16 12 25 15 
ee SR a Serer i) * 0 * 0 0 2 * 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of teachers reporting......... 1,917 1,510 


605 4,092 480 165 63 743 





* Less than 1 percent. 


* Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division. 











more than women, in favoring the idea of per- 
manent tenure. 

Altho studies have shown that teachers can 
be, and often are, dismissed for cause when 
permanent tenure is in effect,® the principle of 
tenure is sometimes opposed on the assumption 
that those who support tenure are seeking to 
protect inefficiency. In the effort to gain 
further light on the points of view of teachers, 
they were asked for an opinion on the policy in 
their local system regarding dismissals. The 
question was in the form of a statement to be 
checked for agreement, no opinion, or dis- 
agreement. More than a fifth of the teachers 
recorded no opinion but half of.the urban ele- 
mentary women, and two-thirds of the second- 
ary men endorsed the statement that “The 
school authorities should be more aggressive 
than at present in dismissing or otherwise 
getting rid of incompetent teachers.” The re- 
plies showed that the rural teachers were more 
dissatisfied than the urban, the men more than 








®NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 20, May 1942, p. 106. 


the women, and the secondary teachers more 
than the elementary, with existing efforts to 
exclude inefficiency from the classroom. 

Replies to this question were analyzed also in 
terms of city size. There was only 1 percent 
difference between cities above 100,000 in 
population and cities below 100,000 in the 
proportion of teachers desiring more aggressive 
action by school authorities. 

Answers to the third question listed in 
Table 23 indicate considerable doubt on the 
part of teachers as to participation by teach- 
ers themselves in case of proposed disntissals. 
More than half of the reporting teachers ex- 
pressed disagreement with or no opinion on the 
idea that teachers would be willing to cooper- 
ate in a plan whereby they would help to pass 
on the competence of teachers who were being 
considered for dismissal. Whether such a plan 
is in effect in any school system is not known. 
Apparently many teachers feel that this is a 
responsibility for school administrators to 
handle; but about two out of every five think 
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TABLE 23.—OPINIONS ON TENURE AND DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS 





Urban teachers 


Question asked of teachers 

Elemen- Second- 
tary ary 

women women 





1 2 3 
After a probationary period, competent 
teachers should be placed on continuous 
tenure, without the need for annual con- 
tracts or reappointment but subject to dis- 
missal (after due notice and a hearing) for 
misconduct or incompetence. 


a weds 92% 94% 
No opinion. .... 2 2 
Disagree... . ‘ 6 4 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting 1,917 1,521 


The school authorities should be more ag- 
gressive than at present in dismissing or 
otherwise getting rid of incompetent teach- 


ers. 
Agree.... 50% 63% 
No opinion , 26 19 
Disagree......... * F 24 18 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting 1,869 1,492 
Teachers would be willing to cooperate in a 
plan whereby panels of teachers, tempor- 
arily detailed from their classrooms. would 
render advisory service in passing on the 
competence of teachers who were being 
considered for dismissal. 
SS ee - 40% 45% 
No opinion. ........ 19 15 
Disagree. . : 41 40 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting . 1,881 1,510 
The local professional educational organiza- 
tion should act as follows when questions 
arise over the dismissal of teachers: 
On request of the teacher concerned, in- 
vestigate the facts and make recom 
mendations to school authorities 94% 94% 
Remain neutral; take no action. ... 6 5 
Other plan........ * 1 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting 1,892 1,486 


Percent of teachers indicating each opinion 


Rural teachers 








Second- Elemen- Second- Second- 

All . All 
ary urbane tary ary ary le 
men women women men rura 

4 5 6 7 8 ) 
9% 94% 80 81% 87% 81% 
1 2 & 0 7 
3 4 12 12 13 12 

100 100 100 100 100 100 
612 4.112 484 170 63 753 
66% 57% 61% 67% 70% 63% 
15 22 22 21 9 2 
19 21 17 12 21 16 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
607 4,031 477 165 63 740 
57% 44% 39% 40% 43% 41% 
11 17 29 21 17 25 
32 39 32 39 40 34 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
609 4,059 465 165 63 729 
96% 94% 89% 88%, 85% 89% 
4 6 il 12 1S il 
* * * 0 0 ° 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
608 4,047 462 160 62 719 


* Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division 


* Less than | percent. 





the teachers would be willing to help. In 
view of the novelty of the proposal this is a 
fairly high degree of approval. 

The last question in Table 23 is related 
to the foregoing. A new professional respon- 
sibility would rest on many local educational 
organizations if the recommendation endorsed 
by an overwhelming majority of the reporting 
teachers were put into effect. This recommen- 
dation is that when a question arises over the 
dismissal of a teacher the local professional or- 
ganization should on request of the teacher 
concerned investigate the facts and make 
recommendations to the school authorities. 


This also is a novel proposal for many school 
systems but it met with a high degree of ac- 
ceptance. 

Table 23 might be summarized by the fol- 
lowing statement: An overwhelming majority 
of teachers want permanent tenure for teach- 
ers who have given satistactory probationary 
tenure; a smaller, but substantial, majority 
would welcome more aggressive action by school 
authorities in removing incompetent teachers 
from service. Less than half of the reporting 
teachers think that groups of teachers would 
be willing to cooperate in a continuous plan 
for the evaluation of teachers being considered 
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for dismissal, but a large majority think that 
in case a teacher subject to dismissal appeals 
to the teachers organization for investigation 
and report, such action should be taken by the 
association. 


Terminating Services of Older Teachers 


Teacher retirement is so complex and techni- 
cal a subject that a sampling of teacher opinion 
on some one phase can do no more than call 
attention to the topic. The question used was 
on the age at which retirement should take 
place, offering three possible answers, as fol- 
lows: (1) No definite age for retirement 
should be fixed; each case should be handled 
on an individual basis (2) a definite age for 
compulsory retirement should be specified 
(number of years preferred to be written in) 
and (3) other plan. Differences between men 
and women and between elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers in answering this question 
were negligible and are omitted from the fig- 
ures shown in Table 24. 

Retirement laws for teachers have been 
adopted in all but one of the states, many of 
them providing plans that have been proposed 
by the organized profession. About three- 








fourths of the existing state retirement plans 
fix a definite age for compulsory retirement,’ 
a plan that is in accord with the views of 73 
percent of the urban and 48 percent of the 
rural teachers reporting. However, seventy 
years is fixed as the upper age limit in about 
two-thirds of the states that fix a definite age, 
whereas only 8 percent of the urban and only 
2 percent of the rural teachers recommended 
a compulsory retirement age as high as seventy 
years. 

The ages written in by teachers as proposed 
ages for compulsory retirement are surpris- 
ingly low. Fifty percent of the urban teachers 
suggested compulsory retirement ages of sixty- 
five years or less; 16 percent suggested the age 
of sixty; and 5 percent suggested ages of less 
than sixty years. Altho fewer of the rural 
teachers favored a definite retirement age, 
those who did were predominantly in favor 
of ages of sixty-five or less. 


Methods of Filling Administrative and 
Supervisory Positions 


In many other professional services there 
is more room at the top than there is in edu- 
cation.’ About 94 percent of the professional 


7 National Education Association, Research Division and National Council on Teacher Retirement. Statutory Provisions for 
the Retirement of Teachers. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1945. p. 35. (Preliminary draft, mimeo.) 

8 For example, in the professional service of the federal government, in 1942, 71 percent of the professional employees 
were in the first three grades, with beginning salaries of $3200 or less; whereas 29 percent were in the more advanced grades, 
with salaries ranging from $3800 to $9000 (Monthly Labor Review 57: 566-77; September 1943).° 


TABLE 24.—OPINIONS ON FIXING A DEFINITE AGE FOR COMPULSORY 
RETIREMENT OF TEACHERS 





Question asked of teachers 


Percent of teachers preferring 
each policy 





Urban teachers Rural teachers : 














The problens of terminating the services of older teachers should be handled in which of the 


following ways? 


No definite age for retirement should be fixed; each case should be handled on an indi- 


A definite age for compulsory retirement should be specified 
SUPINE, Sidi a c coc cccc ccncscwnsbedees 
RN hdd iid oucie est ccscvcdwanpeeers 
At age between 60 and 65 years... .. 6. cc ccc cueee 
SE AT tas «Cr eciees meres stegehectep teens 


At age 70 years......... sie Btu weua « tun Caanieeeiias 


on years of service and age)... . 2. 66 cece nee 


» * . 3 

Ce eovececersensaesdpues 24% 51% 
ret cCTeti re tke ek 73 48 
bEseke+sheepeahhihn mans 5 9 
codiwes cde ceueetieeeeeey 16 16 
yrereriveett rc, + Ye ies 4 ° 
shan cebeonccsereamene +65 25 11 
ere rririreri iid) i 4 . 
o Up ht Cb 0 00b0.6 0 sheep «case 8 2 
ee * * 
wert) tit, ft Te. ll 10 
cH ebS es eveveceeesbecsees 3 1 

100 100 
a des oeSbS s Seb Bovine ees 4,079 742 
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employees in the public-school systems of the 
country are classroom teachers. Because so few 
are chosen to serve so many in the special types 
of leadership that can be given in administra 
tive and supervisory positions, there is grave 
need for wisdom and care in selecting the per- 
sons to fill those positions. 

Two of the questions in the current study 
touched on this problem. The first deals 
with the issue of localism in making appoint- 
ments to fill administrative Stu- 
dents of school administration have urged that 
it is unwise to restrict appointments 
to persons already within a school system 
and that, on the contrary, it is often desirable 
to bring in persons of ability who have had 
experience elsewhere. It has often been as- 
sumed that teachers oppose the employment 
of outsiders, feeling that promotions are so 
limited that the local teachers should have the 
preference. 

There rather striking differences 
among the various subgroups of teachers in 
replies to this question. Promotions only, with 
outsiders barred, were favored by less than 
half of the teachers in any of the six sub- 
groups listed in Table 25. The rural teachers 
seemed to be inclined than those in 
cities to give outsiders a chance. The urban 
men were inclined than the urban 
women to insist on promotions for home-town 
teachers. 


positions. 


such 


were 


more 


more 





® For discussion of classification, see p. 99-100 


Teachers also were asked their opinion of 
the methods followed in filling principalships 
and other administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions in their own school systems. Lacking 
detailed information on the methods used, re- 
plies to this question, as shown in Table 26, 
are of value chiefly as an index to the degree 
of satisfaction which teachers feel about those 
who are placed in positions of professional 
leadership among them. 

A slim majority of 52 percent of the women 
teachers in cities over 100,000 in population 
said that “Effort is being made to give fair 
consideration to all applicants; best qualified 
persons available are being appointed.” But 
only 45 percent of the men teachers in the 
larger centers recorded this opinion, and an- 
other 45 percent said definitely that the best 
qualified persons were not being appointed. 
The cities below 100,000 in population pro- 
duced slightly larger majorities—59 percent 
of the women and 53 percent of the men—who 
were satisfied with the appointments to princi- 
palships and similar positions. Rural teachers 
were still less critical, with about 65 percent 
of both sexes endorsing the existing plan. 

This is one of the questions on which a 
grouping as to morale factors revealed dif- 
ferences of opinion. The degree of approval 
for the existing method of filling principal- 
ships ® and similar positions was higher for the 
favorable-attitude group than for the unfavor- 


TABLE 25.—OPINIONS ON ELIGIBILITY TO PRINCIPALSHIPS AND OTHER 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY POSITIONS 





Percent of reporting teachers indicating each opinion 


Urban teachers 


Question asked of teachers - 
Elemen- 





Rural teachers 


Second- Second- All Elemen- Second- Second- All 
tary ory a7 urban* tary ary ary rural* 
women women men women women men 
Pe ae ee 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Principalships and other administrative and 
supervisory positions should be filled by 
persons already within the school systems 
and should not be open to outsiders. 
Agree—want insiders only...... 40% 27% 416% 36% 310% 18% 22% 27% 
No opinion... .. LU... aah Fix% xg 7 5 7 13 9 2 12 
Disagree—give outsiders a chance 52 66 49 57 57 73 76 61 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of teachers reporting 1,911 477 169 63 745 


1,515 





612 


4,100 


® Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division. 
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TABLE 26.—OPINIONS ON LOCAL METHODS OF FILLING PRINCIPALSHIPS AND 
OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY POSITIONS 





Percent of tcachers indicating 
each opinion 
Fair con- Inadequate 
sideration; No consideration; 
best qualified opinion best qualified 


Number 
teachers 











appointed not appointed 
1 2 3 4 5 
Urban teachers 
Cities over 100,000 in population 
ns aca vdcne 1 edbsele ech bud dees sjvderesivdbcssadesedat 2,281 52% 13% 35% 
ee ee el eee ee ee 445 45 10 45 
Ps ME Es cack can ch aalva Headed s ob + dabiensccsect dtnas 2,726 $1 12 37 
Cities below 100,000 in population 
tt. -Calsee aie eal s « +04.0dus vue obs 6 Gould's ee chine al 1,220 59 13 28 
nae aaah eiars 6 e00 bs wots uc dbvdestbebecedeeat bes 209 53 10 37 
inte i neamisetenhee ater hans nesunngebiadeatee eedass 1,429 58 12 30 
Women—Favorable-attitude group. ........ 6... 6 cc cece ee eee 1,230 60 10 30 
Women—Unfavorable-attitude group... ... . 66. ce ee ee eee 1,082 46 13 41 
Men—Favorable-attitude group. ....... 2.2... 6c cece cece eee eeeee 152 59 9 32 
Men—Unfavorable-attitude group. .... ©... 6. ccc cee eee 310 40 10 50 
as os wn en cwnh sé se pes on 1,154 60 il 29 
LD, occ owen a Dheas coun dehes oeumbabe os 239 30 14 56 
All urban 
i tat tick ahh ohn tmeee Ot 6 te 4.0060 of 0 Cini 06h eeeehaee 3,501 55 12 33 
EMELY. AAU ds GaSe Owe CoE PU TUS FLEW S 5a ok cord Ce SUNS bec cat eeass de 654 48 9 43 
EE Ss 8 a Oe ee cee eee 4,155 53 12 35 
Rural teachers 
NR. het CSRS teeks scat dks + Ciddnee da sds Sobdcceitewecse 676 65 14 21 
eer eer TT Tt Te TT 86 64 9 27 
EE 0S Pee UON eG SUMS TC Ce EBSCrccvecsdehwestcctsctecéueeneeece 762 65 13 22 





able-attitude group among the urban teachers. 
The most striking differences were found be- 
tween the high-morale group and low-morale 
group of urban women. Sixty percent of the 
high-morale group approved the existing plan 
of appointing principals and only 29 percent 
disapproved it ; in the low-morale group only 30 
percent approved and 56 percent disapproved. 


Teacher Participation in Policy-Making 


The questionnaire included several items 
dealing with the part that teachers may play 
in school policy-making. Summarized in Table 
27, the replies show that men teachers more 
than women teachers, and secondary teachers 
more than elementary teachers, seemed to wish 
for greater responsibility in policy formation. 
By whatever grouping is made, the replies 
show a general’ tendency toward wanting a 
greater rather than a lesser part in making 
decisions. 

One question dealt with the general prob- 
lem in broad fashion by asking whether the 
amount of participation by teachers in the 
teacher’s own school system in committees, 
councils; and other administrative and policy- 
forming groups should be reduced or increased. 
Thirty-six percent of the urban and 43 per- 
cent of the rural replies favored an increase 


in such activities. Only about a tenth wanted 
to see a reduction; about half felt that no 
change was needed. 

On the proposal that classroom teachers, 
temporarily detailed from other duties, might 
help to evaluate applicants for teaching posi- 
tions, 42 percent of urban and 44 percent of 
rural teachers recorded agreement. To most 
teachers this is a novel proposal, which helps 
to account for the considerable numbers who 
stated no opinion. Those who objected to the 
plan were fewer, however, than those who 
favored it. 

A question which produced a much larger 
favorable majority made the propcsal: 


The local school authorities should recognize the 
local inclusive professional educational organization 
as the spokesman for the professional employees and 
should confer with the authorized representatives 
of the organization in considering policies affecting 
conditions of employment of teachers. 


Only a few local education associations are 
at present well enough organized to dis- 
charge responsibilities of the scope suggested. 
That teachers would like to see such organiza- 
tions at work is shown by the high percent of 
favorable answers—84 percent of the urban, 
69 percent of the rural. 
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TABLE 27.—PARTICIPATION BY TEACHERS IN POLICY-MAKING AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 





Urban teachers 


Question asked of teachers 








Elemen- Second- 
tary ary 
women women 
1 2 3 
Present amount of participation by teachers 
in local system in committees, councils, and 
other administrative and policy-forming 
groups. 
Should be reduced............ ‘ 12% 9% 
Should be continued as at present 58 50 
Should be increased........... 30 41 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting 1,826 1,474 
Panels of teachers, temporarily detailed, 
could and would render effective service in 
helping to evaluate qualifications of appli- 
cants for teaching positions. 
Agree—plan would work. 38% 42% 
No opinion. ... ; a 23 20 
Disagree—plan would not work 39 38 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting 1,893 1.513 
Local inclusive professional educational! or- 
ganization should be recognized by school 
authorities as spokesman for professional 
employees. 
Agree—should recognize organization 83% 84% 
No opinion. ...... endian oh Biche 10 9 
Disagree—should not recognize organ- 
ee . 7 7 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting. 1,869 1,496 
An administrative council, representing 
teachers and other groups, should consider 
educational policies and make recommen- 
dations to school authorities. 
Agree—approve council idea 94% 95% 
BO GRONIIR. ccc secuve + 4 3 
Disagree—disapprove council idea 2 2 
100 100 
Number of teachers reporting... .. 1,895 1,513 








Percent of teachers indicating each opinion 


Rural teachers 


Second- Elemen- Second- Second- 
ary wee tary ary ary All 
men ursen® women women men rural® 
4 5 6 7 8 ) 
10% 11% 6% 19, wy 6% 
47 53 §3 48 $1 Si 
43 36 41 45 1 43 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
596 3,951 441 104 ol 702 
56% 42% 44% 43% 39% 44% 
14 21 31 24 22 28 
30 37 5 33 39 8 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
610 4,072 468 16 62 732 
89% 84% 67% 3! 74% 69% 
5 9 25 20 11 23 
6 7 & 15 8 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
608 4,034 457 162 62 717 
95% 94% 81% 88% 1% 84% 
2 4 14 10 6 12 
3 2 5 2 j 4 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
609 4,079 465 166 63 730 


* Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division 





Still higher endorsement is given to the 
statement: 

An administrative council, including representa- 
tives of teachers and of other groups on the school 


staff, should consider educational policies and make 
recommendations to the school authorities. 


Ninety-four percent of the urban teachers 
and 84 percent of the rural approved the idea 
of a representative council on which teachers 
would serve. 


Summary 
The foregoing discussion has itself been 


only a summary of the variety of information 
given in the statistical tables and no effort 


is made here to refer again to specific fig- 
ures. Comments will be made, however, on 
several general tendencies. 

First, it may be noted that the teachers’ 
opinions on general principles are in accord 
with what are considered desirable trends in 
personnel administration. All but a very small 
minority accept the idea that some kind of 
physical examination is desirable. Majorities 
are in favor of fixing a compulsory retirement 
age and of filling positions of leadership by the 
best qualified persons available, whether local 
people or not. There is general agreement that 
sick leave and tenure should be provided and 
that there should be democratic participation 
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by teachers in formation of policies affecting 
their own status. 

Second, on the three questions that repre- 
sented an evaluation of specific local personnel 
practices, the men were more critical of exist- 
ing practice than the women. These were the 
questions on the aggressiveness of school au- 
thorities in removing incompetent teachers, 
on the success of the school authorities in select- 
ing the best persons for principalships and 
other supervisory positions, and on the amount 
of participation by teachers in policy-forming 
groups. 

Third, on all questions which dealt with 
teacher participation in administration the men 
teachers were more inclined than women to 
want greater responsibilities given to class- 
room teachers. This was shown in the evalua- 


tion of existing practice and also in the ques- 
tions on teacher participation in dismissal 
and selection of teachers, on the recognition 
of the local education association, and on 
the desirability of an administrative council. 

Fourth, where there were differences of 
opinion among elementary women, secondary 
women, and secondary men, the secondary 
women almost always took a position between 
that of elementary women and secondary men. 
Usually the secondary women’s opinions were 
closer to those of the other women than to 
those of the men. Usually there was a similar 
sequence—elementary women, secondary wom 
en, secondary men—in the percent of teachers 
registering “no opinion,” the percent being 
greatest for elementary women and least for 
secondary men. 
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IV. Teacher Status 


The teachers who helped to make this study 
possible were asked a number of questions deal- 
ing with individual status, both personal and 
professional. Appendix Table E reports in de 
tail the replies to this series of questions as 
given by nearly 5000 teachers late in the 
school year 1943-44. The discussion in this 
section calls attention to central tendencies 
and to relationships, where noted, between the 
objective facts of status and the teachers’ re- 
plies to questions on attitudes. 

For the most part, comparisons in the fol 
lowing pages of differences in status as re- 
lated to differences in attitudes refer to the 
favorable-attitude group and the unfavorable- 
attitude group selected on the basis of replies 
to the question, “Suppose you could go back to 
your college days and start over again; in view 
of your present knowledge, would you become 
a teacher?” A discussion of this and related 
questions on attitudes and morale is given in 
the first section, pages 99 to 100. 


School Division and Subject Taught 


Slightly less than half of the urban and fully 
two-thirds of the rural teachers were in ele- 
mentary schools. ‘The elementary teachers were 
divided about evenly between those teaching 
below the fourth grade and those teaching the 
fourth grade and higher. In secondary schools 
the urban women were divided almost equally 
between junior and senior high school whereas 
the men were predominantly in the senior high 
school. As reported in the Appendix, the re- 
porting teachers included relatively more sec- 
ondary teachers than is typical of the national 
distribution. 

A sorting of replies by subject field showed 
a varied representation. In both urban and 
rural groups of women teachers, English and 
the social studies teachers replied in largest 
numbers and mathematics and science teachers 
were next in frequency. 

A comparison of the distribution of urban re- 
plies with a report on number of classes in each 
secondary-school field in city-school systems 
suggests that smaller proportions of vocational 
and of health teachers and larger proportions 





and Teacher Morale 


of English or social studies teachers than were 
typical answered the questionnaire; otherwise 
the distribution by subject seems to be well 
balanced.! 

The urban women in the favorable-attitude 
group, when compared to the unfavorable 
group, included a slightly higher proportion of 
teachers of English and the social studies. 
Among urban men English and social studies 
teachers were found in slightly larger propor- 
tions in the favorable-attitude group and 
vocational teachers in slightly larger propor- 
tions in the unfavorable group. 


Experience and Preparation 


Eighteen percent of the urban teachers who 
replied had been teaching less than ten years; 
18 percent had been teaching more than twenty- 
nine years; the median was about twenty years 
of experience, sixteen of which had been spent 
in the school system from which the reply was 
sent. The median for women was about two 
years higher than for men—twenty years as 
compared to ¢ighteen years. 

The median rural teacher had worked 
nearly eleven years—a little more than half 
as long as the median urban teacher. The me- 
dian rural teacher had spent only two years 
in the school system where employed in 1944. 

There were only slight differences in median 
length of experience between elementary and 
secondary teachers and between the groups 
classified on the basis of attitudes. Such dif- 
ferences as appeared showed that the favorable- 
attitude group tended to report one or two 
more years of experience than the unfavor- 
able group. 

These figures show higher levels of experi- 
ence for both urban and rural teachers than 
were reported in studies made in 1939 for 
urban teachers and 1937 for rural teachers.* 
While it is probable that there has been some 
lengthening in the average amount of experi- 
ence during the past six or eight years, it is 
probable that a part of the difference is due to 
a tendency for the more mature teachers to 
reply to the questionnaire. In addition, a part 


1 National Education Association, Research Division and American Association of School Administrators. Size of Class im 
Public School Systems. Educational Research Service Circular Nos. 7, 10, and 11, 1941. Washington, D. (¢ the Association, 


1941, Table 4. 
*NEA Research Bulletin, Yol. 18, March 1940. p. 58-59 
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TABLE 28.—EXPERIENCE AND PREPA- 
RATION OF URBAN AND RURAL 


TEACHERS 





Reporting group Urban Rural 
teachers teachers 


I 2 3 


Median years of teaching experience 
Elementary women..... 11.0 
Secondary women 0 
All women... ; 20. 10.2 
Men... . —_ ' , 7 14.2 
Total.... yy j : 7 

Mediafi' years of preparation beyond 

high school 
Elementary women 
Secondary women. . 
All women 
Men.... 
NE ww daeeuiie ' 


10. 





See Appendix Table E for distributions and numbers of 
teachers. 





of the difference for urban teachers is due to 
the higher proportion of replies from cities 
over 100,000 in population, where years of 
experience tend to be greater than in other 
school systems. 

Urban and rural teachers were more alike in 
preparation than in experience, altho there 
were differences in both. The median number 
of years of education beyond high school was 
4.9 years for the urban teachers, 3.9 years 
for the rural teachers.* As Table 28 shows, 
men teachers, both urban and rural, reported 
more extensive preparation than women; sec- 
ondary teachers more than elementary. There 
was practically no difference in median years 
of preparation between the favorable and un- 
favorable groups on the basis of attitudes. 


Self-Estimate of Efficiency Rating 


Teachers were asked to report the level of 
efficiency at which they thought they were 
placed by the school officials, basing their 
replies on efficiency ratings if known. 

Forty-one percent of the urban and 46 per- 
cent of the rural teachers said that they did 
not know the answer to the question on rat- 
ings. A very small fraction thought they were 
“below average.” Forty-six percent of the 





urban and 30 percent of the rural thought the 
were judged to be “above average.” 

Women teachers felt less confidence a! 
their efficiency ratings than men teac! 
elementary women teachers felt less confide: 
than secondary women; and teachers wit! 
favorable attitudes were more likely than 
unfavorable group to think that their ratin; 
were above average. For example, 64 percen: 
of the urban men in the favorable-attit 
group thought their ratings were above ave: 
as compared with 47 percent of the unfavorab|; 
group. 

Leaving out of account those who did not 
know how their work was regarded by scho: 
officials, a large majority of those replying 
thought their work to be “above averay 
The proportions reflect the trend of current 
practice in efficiency ratings. It is typical 
for large numbers—from 80 percent upwar 
—to be included in such classifications 
“good,” “very good,” “excellent,” “honor,” 
“superior,” with less than 10 percent in such 
groups as “average,” “fair,” or “poor,” and 
usually less than 1 percent marked “unsatis- 
factory.” * 


Personal Status 


Teachers who replied to the questionnaire 
were predominantly native-born white—92 
percent of the urban and 97 percent of the 
rural. Two percent of the urban and | per- 
cent of the rural were foreign-born white 
5 percent of the urban and 2 percent of the 
rural were native-born Negro. The propor- 
tion of Negro teachers, tho small, is onl) 
slightly less than the proportion for the United 
States as a whole, which was 6.2 percent in 
1940.5 

Altho no question on age was included, 
the figures on median years of experience 
give a rough measure of age. The urban 
teachers, as studies of this sort always show, 
were much older than the rural teachers. ‘lhe 
urban women probably were on the average 
somewhere near forty years of age, the urban 
men a little younger. The rural women could 


*In 1938-39 reports on 201,206 city teachers gave 4.2 years as the median length of professional preparation (NEA Reseah 
Bulletin, Vol. 18, January 1940, p. 41). A study of 9698 rural teachers in 1937 revealed a median length of professional prepa 
tation of 3.5 years (NEA Committee on the Economic Status of the Rural Teacher. Teachers in Rural Communities. \\ asb- 


ington, D. C.: the Association, 1939. p. 17). 


*NEA Research Division. Distribution of Teachers’ Rating According to Various Levels of Efficiency. Washington, D. © 


the Association, 1945. 3 p. (Typewritten.) 


5 U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940 — Population. Vol. Ill, 
Part I. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1943. p. 88, 90. 
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thirty 
vears but a little older, 
averaging perhaps thirty-five. About 18 


not have averaged much more than 
the rural men were 
per- 
ent of the urban and nearly 50 percent of 
the rural teachers had completed less than ten 
vears of teaching experience and hence were 


unlikely to be more than thirty-two or thirty- 


three years of age at the most. 


Teachers were asked to give an estimate of 
the general condition of their health—whethe: 
excellent, good, fair, or poor. Only a micro 
scopic fraction reported poor health; less than 
10 percent of any group reported merely fair 
health. Fifty-four percent of the urban and 48 
percent of the 
cellent health.® 


Both the men and women in the urban group 


rural teachers reported ex 


gave more favorable reports on health than the 
rural teachers. The urban men seemed health- 
ier than the urban women but the rural women 
seemed healthier than the rural men. 

The number of rural men’ teachers in this 
study was so small—less than one hundred 
that not much significance should be attributed 
noted, 
however, that 9 percent of these men reported 
fair health, and only 41 percent reported ex- 
cellent health, as compared to 4 percent and 
58 percent, respectively, for the urban men. 


to the figures for this group. It may be 


A relationship between health and morale 
appeared. The urban women with unfavorable 
attitudes included only 46 percent with ex- 
cellent health, compared to 59 percent for the 
teachers with favorable attitudes. Similar dif- 
ferences were noted between the two attitude 
groups for urban men and rural women. 

About one-fourth of the urban women and 
nine-tenths of the urban men were married, 
whereas larger proportions of rural women and 
smaller proportions of rural men were married. 
Of the urban group as a whole 55 percent were 
unmarried women. 

More of the teachers replying were married 
than was typical of prewar distributions as to 
marital status.’ The higher proportion of mar- 
ried women probably is due in part to the war- 


time lifting of restrictions on en ployment and 


in part to the method of selecting « 
comparisons used in the second sect 
bulletin. The small proportion of 
viously is due to the war. The 
so few in numbers that it should 
that the replies from men ar 
tative of married men schoolteachers, 
mally represent about 60 percent of the men in 
the teaching profession, than of men teachers 
in general. 

The relationship of marital status to morale 
seemed to be reversed for the sexes 
the favorable-attitude group of 
rural women included relatively 
women than the unfavorable group 
difference in the opposite direction 
for the urban men. The favorable 
urban women contained 30 percen 
teachers; the unfavorable 
The favorable grou rban 


contained 89 


percent. men 
percent of married men; the 
unfavorable group, 93 percent. 

Prosperity and full employment are reflected 
in the figures on dependency loads of teachers. 
The amount of dependency is somewhat less 


than was reported in studies made during the 


S 
ittees. 


depression years by NEA comn 

Even under the favorable economic condi 
tior.s of 1944, however, 59 percent of all urban 
and 48 percent of all rural teachers reported 
full 


of dependents. Thirty-two percent of the ur 


responsibility for the partial o1 support 
ban women and 87 percent of the urban men 


reported one or more persons totally de- 
pendent on them for support. 
No consistent differences in dependency 
loads were noted in relation to attitude groups. 
Figures on the patterns of dependency re- 
vealed striking contrasts between men and 
women teachers. Table 29 shows for urban 


men and women and for rural women each 


pattern of dependency—adults and children, 
full and partial dependents 
many as 5 percent of the teachers in any one 


of these three groups. 


reported by as 


*A group of 3112 teachers reporting in 1938 classified themselves as to health condition as f 


above average, 29 percent; average, 37 percent; poor, 3 percent (NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 17 


‘For the year 1937-38 it was estimated that 
percent; urban men, 70 percent; rural women, 22 


£55). 


the percents of teachers who were married were as f V urban women, 20 
percent; rural men, 54 percent; all women, 21 per 


vercent 


(NEA Research Division, Public School Teachers as a Unit in the Labor Force of the Nation. Schoo nd itrent Economic 


Trends, Release No. 7. Washington, D. C.: the Association 


Facts and Recommendations. Washington, D. C 


Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1939. p. 23-24 


1942 Pp 2 
5 National Education Association, Committee on the Economic Status of the Teacher. The Te 
the Association, 
National Education Association, Committee on the Economic Status of the Rural Teacher 


Mimeo.) 


Position: 
1935. p. 15-16. 


Teacher ommunities, 
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TABLE 29.—DEPENDENCY PATTERNS 
REPORTED MOST FREQUENTLY 





Percent of teachers reporting 


each pattern of dependency 
Pattern of dependencys —— = 


Urban Urban Rural 
women men women 


3 4 











No dependents 69 2% 57.1% 
1 adult wholly dependent ' 5 2.9 
1 child partially dependent... . ‘ 2 6. 
1 adult partially dependent. . . : ® 9. 
2 adults partially dependent... ~ 4 3. 
1 adult and 1 child wholly de- 
7 
1 adult and 2 children wholly 
3 
1 adult and 3 children wholly 
dependent ‘ 5.2 
All other patterns of dependency 15.0 35.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
Number of teachers reporting. .3 ,377 650 651 





* Each pattern reported by as many as S percent of any one 
of the three groups of teachers is listed. 





The type of dependency most frequent for 
women teachers—the partial support of one 
adult—was reported by 16 percent of the ur- 
ban women and 9 percent of the rural women. 
For men teachers the pattern recurring most 
often—the total support of one adult and 
two children—was mentioned by 18 percent. 


Salaries Paid and Salaries Needed 


Altho the need for definite salary schedules 
for teachers has long been recognized, many 
teachers are still being paid on a haphazard 
basis. This is especially true of rural teachers. 
Only 51 percent of the rural teachers in the 
present study reported that they were being 
paid according to a definite salary schedule, 
whereas 18 percent had bargained individually 
with school officials on the amount of salary, 
and 21 percent were being paid an amount 
fixed by the school officials without a definite 
schedule and without consultation with the 
teachers. Eighty-three percent of the urban 
teachers were paid on a definite schedule, the 
proportion being slightly higher in elementary 
than in high schools. 

Both the urban and the rural teachers re- 
porting in this study were paid median salaries 
slightly above the corresponding averages for 
the country as a whole, as estimated by the 
NEA Research Division. The reported median 
salary of $2236 for urban teachers is about 
3 percent higher than the estimated national 
urban average for 1943-44, The rural median 


of $1267 is about 11 percent above the est 
mated national rural average; it probably wa 
weighted upward by the underreporting fron 
the Southeast, where rural salaries are lowes 

The contrast in salaries between men and 
women is of interest, especially in view 
the efforts made toward equal pay. The urba; 
men teachers (mostly secondary) received , 
median salary 25 percent higher than the 
median for all urban women teachers, and |6 
percent higher than the median for secondary 
women. 

Median salaries paid were almost identical 
for the favorable and unfavorable groups of 
urban teachers, the unfavorable group of 
women being a few dollars higher than the 
favorable group, the reverse being true for the 
men. The favorable group of rural women had 
median salaries about 5 percent higher than 
the unfavorable. 

A more consistent relationship between sa! 
ary and attitudes was shown in replies to the 
question : 

What annual salary would make it possible fo: 
you, with present family responsibilities, to liv: 


your community on a plane of comfort and dignit) 
that would be satisfactory to you? 


As Table 30 shows, the average urban 
teacher felt the need for a larger amount, but 
a smaller percent, added to the median salar 
than the rural teacher. Teachers with unfavor 
able attitudes wanted larger additions than 
teachers with favorable attitudes. Men teach- 
ers, whose salaries were higher than women 
teachers to begin with, needed larger additional 
amounts than women but the percents of in 
crease were slightly smaller. For all urban 
teachers, men and women combined, the me 
dian additional amount needed was $654, 0: 
29 percent above the 1943-44 median salary 
Rural teachers felt the need for a median ot 
$553, or 44 percent more than the median 
salary. 

A distribution of the individual teachers 
needs for additional salary showed that les 
than 1 percent felt that the present salar 
was higher than needed, and relatively smal! 
proportions—9 to 23 percent in various groups 
—needed less than $500 additional. A large 
proportion of each of the various classifications 
of teachers needed at least $500 additional. 
As shown in Table 30, the proportion needing 
as much as $1000 more varied from 22 percent 


for the rural women in the favorable-attitude 
1 
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group to 51 percent of the urban men teachers 


© :, the unfavorable-attitude group. 


Membership in Professional 
Associations 


Ninety percent of the urban and 81 percent 


t of the rural teachers said they were NEA mem- 


bers. The question was left blank by 897 urban 


S and 287 rural teachers, whose answers might 


have reduced these percents but not to the 
30 percent which was typical of United States 
teachers in 1943-44. 

In all groups at least 90 percent of the 


E reporting teachers were members of local and 


state educational associations. Elementary 


| teachers were members of all types of associa- 
§ tions in higher percents than secondary teach- 


ers; urban women in slightly higher proportion 
than urban men. 

Membership campaigns for educational asso- 
ciations are sometimes criticized on the grounds 


| that teachers are dragooned into membership 
against their will. It is of course impossible to 


estimate what would have been the effect of 
the nonreporting teachers on the replies to this 
question but of those who answered only an 
extremely small fraction—less than 2 percent 
in most groups—said that they joined un- 
willingly under pressure. The percents who 
joined unwillingly were about the same for 
local, state, and national memberships. 


Hindrances and Helps to Good Teaching 


Teachers were asked to report in their own 
words those elements in their teaching situa- 


tions that discouraged and hindered them from 
rendering the best teaching service of which 
they were capable, and also those elements 
that encouraged and helped them to render the 
best teaching service. All but 25 percent of 
the urban and 27 percent of the rural teachers 
made some response to this question, the typical 
response mentioning both helps and hindrances. 

There were slightly more who mentioned 
only helps than those who mentioned only 
hindrances. The elementary teachers seemed to 
be more aware of helps than the secondary 
teachers and the women more than the men. 

The favorable-attitude group reported helps 
more frequently and hindrances less frequently 
than the unfavorable group. 

Almost every phase of school experience ap 
pears among the items which teachers reported 
as either helps or hindrances. Table 31 analyzes 
a sample of these statements. 
teachers mentioned the following 
as helps: (1) 


Urban 
items most frequently under- 
standing, cooperative principal (2) congenial 
fellow-teachers (3) interested, 
pupils (4) helpful, sympathetic supervisors (5) 


good equipment and building facilities (6) 


appreciative 


freedom to use initiative and (7) cooperative 
parents. 

Most often mentioned as hindrances were: 
(1) overload in number of pupils (2) indiffer 
ent, unresponsive pupils (3) inadequate equip 
ment and building facilities (4) low or unfair 
salaries (5) interruptions to classroom work 
(6) extracurriculum and extra duties and (7) 
lack of teaching materials. 


TABLE 30.—RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SALARY RECEIVED AND SALARY 
NEEDED TO MAINTAIN SATISFACTORY PLANE OF LIVING 





Number 
Reporting group of 
teachers 


Urban teachers 
Women—favorable attitudes 
Women—unfavorable attitudes 
All women 
Men—favorable attitudes. 
Men—unfavorable attitudes. 


Rural teachers 
Women—favorable attitudes. . 
Women—unfavorable attitudes. 
All women. . 


Percent of 
teachers 
needing 
$1000 or 

more above 
1943-44 

salary 


Difference 
between median 
Median salary received 
salary in and median 
1943-44 salary needed 
for satisfac- 
tory living 


4 


Percent 
additional 
needed 


$609 








The relationship between the replies on helps 
and hindrances and the replies to the questions 
on attitudes toward teaching was also explored. 
There were marked differences among cities in 
the questions on attitudes. A hundred replies 
mentioning helps and hindrances were picked 
at random from the three cities having the 
highest percents of favorable responses to the 
three questions listed in Table 1 ; another hun- 
dred from the three cities with the lowest 
percents of favorable responses. Each of these 
groups of replies included teachers with low 
morale and teachers with high morale (as meas- 
sured by the questions on attitudes) but the 
proportions were different. The two groups for 
convenience are referred to here as the “high- 
morale cities” and “low-morale cities.” There 
were both differences and similarities in the 





* Items are listed in abbreviated form; see Table 31 for 
number of teachers, out of each group of one hundred, who 
also be read as percents. 


items reported as helps and as hindrances { 
these two groups of teachers. 

The high-morale cities and the low-n 
cities were more alike on helps than o: 
drances. For both groups, as for all teac| 
reporting, principals, other teachers, and | 
were mentioned most often as sources of } 
The following items include all those 
tioned by as many as 5 percent of either , 
in which there was a difference of as mu 
two to one between the high-morale and 
low-morale cities: 


Items Mentioned as He/ps More Frequent! 
in the High-Mvrale Cities’ 


Good professional leaders! -HM (high-mo: 
cities), 5; LM (low-morale cities), 0 
Recognition of work—HM, 15; LM, 3 


Able superintendent of schools—HM, 6; LM, 2 


more complete wording. The numerals after each item 
mentioned the item as a help or a hindrance. The numbx 


TABLE 31.—-ELEMENTS THAT HELP OR HINDER TEACHERS IN RENDERING 
THE BEST SERVICE OF WHICH THEY ARE CAPABLE 





Urban teachers Rural teachers 





Percent reporting the . 
element as a he/p 


Elements mentioned by teachers 


Percent reporting the 
element as a hindrance 


Percent 
reporting 
h 


Percent 
reporting 
the 





Elemen- Second- 
tary 


women women 





ary Men Total 


element 
as a 
help 


Elemen- Second- 


ary Men Total 





1 2 3 





4 5 10 





Agencies or persons mentioned specifically 
The school principal—understanding, 
cooperative, sympathetic, vs. unap- 
preciative, uncooperative, incom- 
Other teachers, co-workers in general— 
cooperative, congenial, vs. incompe- 
tent, unprofessional........... 
Supervisors or supervision—cooperativ 
helpful, vs. 


e, 

interfering, not helpful, 

Superintendent of schools—able, good 
leader, vs. dictator, politician 

Other staff members mentioned specifi- 
cally, e. g., head of department, as- 
sistant principal, librarian.......... 

Board of education—public-spirited, ap- 


Administrative and supervisory relationships 
and services 
Freedom of teachers to use initiative and 
new ideas, vs. dictatorial and coercive 
control of methods of work 
Recognition and appreciation of good 
work, vs. lack of appreciation or 
sympathy 
good schedule, fair salaries, 
vs. low salaries, unfair salary policies. . 
Atmosphere of goodwill, pleasant sur- 
roundings, good esprit de corps 
Conditions of employment other than 
’  galaries, e. g., tenure, retirement, sick 


25% 40% 


15 24 











Urban teachers 


Percent reporting the Percent reportine the 


Elements mentioned by teachers element as a he/p element as a Aindran 


Elemen- Second- Elemen- Second- 


tary ary Men Total tary ary Men Tot: 


women women women women 


2 3 s 6 
Number of pupils—not too many pur 
vs. classes too large, too many pupil 
Quality of professional leadership 
macnn 29 as to aims, well-orgar 
program, vs. confused and conflic 
oh ysophies and practices 
Assignment to subject or grade 
ing preferred subject or grade 
assignment to subject r grade 
vent] : which teacher is unprepared 
not like ‘ 
Cooperative planning—teache 
sulted in advance vs. lack 
practices i 
Discipline—good standards maintained, 
vs. no standards and limited support 
for teachers. ; ° 
Fair play, justice, vs. favoritism, politic 
inequality 
Grouping of pupils 
Scheduling of periods ng enough 
vacant periods daily for al! teachers 
vs. periods too short no vacant 
periods D bie 
Ratings of teachers—not known, 
unfair r 
Standards for academi achievement too 
low 
Meetings, committee work 
Constant pressure, too much is expected, 
not enough time for everything re- 
ercent r quired 


hers 


porting Clerical work—-too many reports, red 
the tape, no clerical help 


ement 
as a 
dra 


Extracurriculum activities, drives, extra 
duties 
Interruptions to classroom procedure 
11 notices, taking pupils out of class, 
public address system 
Other factors influencing teacher's work 
Relationships with pupils—love of chil- 
dren, pleasure in observing pupil growth, 
response and appreciation from pupils, 
pride in former pupils, vs. pupil in- 
difference, hostility, lack of response 
Equipment and building facilities—good 
equipment, modern building, beautiful 
classroom, vs. lack of equipment, old 
or neglected building, crowded build- 
ing, noise. i 
Parental attitudes—cooperation and 
appreciation vs. indifference and lack 
of cooperation. 
Community attitudes ‘and type of com- 
munity. we +e 
Teaching ‘materials—books, supplies, 
visual aids adequate, vs. inadequate 
Teacher's own philosophy and reactions 
—satisfaction in ability to get results, 
awareness of importance of task, vs. 
sense of inadequacy ass 
Curriculum—well-planned, helpful, vs. 
unbalanced, crowded, outmoded, in- 
definite. . 
Home life, outside interests ‘and duties 
apart from school.............. ; 
Local teachers association. ........ 3 


Number of teachers reporting helps 1083 
Number of teachers reporting hindrances. 





* Less than 1 percent. 


Rural teachers 


Percent Percent 

reporting reporting 
the the 

plement element 


as a 








Combination of several related items (freedom to 
use initiative, atmosphere of goodwill, good pro- 
fessional leadership, agreement as to aims, co- 
operative planning, fair play)—HM, 40; LM, 17 

Fair salaries—HM, 10; LM, 4. 


Items Mentioned as Helps More Frequently 
in the Low-Morale Cities 


The teacher’s own philosophy and inner resources— 
HM, 5; LM, 15. 


When the high-morale cities and the low- 
morale cities were compared as to the items 
listed by teachers as hindrances there were dif- 
,ferences of as much as two to one on the fol- 
lowing items: 


Items Mentioned as Hindrances More Fre- 
quently in the Low-Morale Cities 


Lack of recognition—HM, 0; LM, 8 

Ratings of teachers—HM, 0; LM, 5 

Poor board of education—HM, 0; LM, 5 

Interfering supervisors—HM, 1; LM, 13 

Incompetent superintendent of schools—HM, 1; 
LM, 6 

Poor curriculum—HM, 2; LM, 12 

Combination of several related items (lack of rec- 
ognition, poor leadership, confused philosophies, 
undemocratic planning, favoritism)—HM, 55; 
LM, 23 

Poor scheduling of periods—HM, 2; LM, 9 

Inadequate teaching materials—HM, 2; LM, 6 

Dictatorial control—HM, 2; LM, 5 

Salaries—HM, 14; LM, 28 

Low standards of discipline—HM, 5; LM, 10. 


Items Mentioned as Hindrances More Fre- 
quently in the High-Morale Cities 


Not enough time—HM, 17; LM, 5 
Extracurriculum and extra duties—HM, 21; LM, 7 
Overload in number of pupils—HM, 23; LM, 8 
Parental attitudes—HM, 7; LM, 2 

Relationships with pupils—HM, 7; LM, 3 
Interruptions—HM, 16; LM, 8. 


Study of these lists shows that the helps 
that are most distinctive of the high-morale 
cities emphasize professional leadership and the 
degree of recognition and respect shown to the 
teacher. Conversely, the hindrances that are 
most distinctive of the low-morale cities em- 
phasize lack of administrative and supervisory 
leadership and lack of recognition of the teach- 
er’s work and professional problems. 


High and Low Morale in Relation to 
Status 


Mention was made in the first section of 
classifying urban women teachers as having 
“high morale” or “low morale” on the basis 
of their replies to the three questions on 


attitudes toward teaching. The last ty, 
columns of Appendix Table E compare they 
two groups of teachers on various aspects oj 
teacher status. This information is summarize 
in Table 32. 

The factors of professional status mos 
often emphasized—experience, preparation, an/ 
amount of salary—were found to show litt! 
relationship to morale factors, except thy 
inadequacy of salary in relation to individu, 
needs tended to be associated with low 
morale. The high-morale group of urba 
women teachers included relatively more sma 
town teachers than the low-morale group, i; 
cluded relatively more teachers believing then 
selves to be above average in efficiency, mo: 
teachers whose health was excellent, a slight 
larger proportion of married women, few 
teachers fecling the need of as much as $100) 
additional annual salary, and a larger number 
who reported helps rather than hindrances i; 
their teaching situations. 


Summary 


The picture of teacher status as given }y 
the cooperating group of 4167 urban and 764 
rural classroom teachers reemphasizes the dis 
parities between urban and rural teachers, and 
calls attention to various other contrasts and 
relationships. The teachers reporting appear t 
represent more maturity, a somewhat bette: 
professional preparation, and a slightly bette: 
economic status than is typical for the entir 
body of teachers in the United States. This 
is particularly true for the rural teachers. 

If this kind of information were being re 
ported for the first time, the contrasts between 
urban and rural teachers could be announced 
as shocking and disturbing evidence of extreme 
inequalities of educational opportunity as be 
tween city and country children. ‘The fac! 
that it is an old story, however, does not real 
make the condition any less tragic; it mere!) 
underlines the need for remedial action. Thi 
rural teacher—the better-than-average rur 
teacher who answered this questionnaire—* 
typically a migratory worker, only partial! 
trained, receiving little more than a subsistence 
wage. 

The median rural teacher reported a tot! 
of eleven years of teaching experience, but ha 
worked only two years in the community wher 
employed in 1943-44 at a salary of $1267 fo: 
the year’s work. One-fourth of these 
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TABLE 32.—DISTINGUISHING TRAITS OF THE HIGH-MORALE GROUP OF 
URBAN WOMEN TEACHERS 





Cts ot ee 


low-morale group unless stated otherwise) 


1 


Larger proportion of the total number of teachers 
Number of teachers 
Percent of total 
Relatively smaller proportion from the large cities and 1 
From cities over 100,000 population. 
From cities below 30,000 population. 
ttle difference from other groups in percents 
teachers 
Percent of elementary teachers 
Percent of secondary teachers. 
FL ittle difference from other groups in the percent 
fields 
English or social studies. 
Foreign languages. . 
Mathematics or science. 
Fine arts 
Neither more nor less experience than other teachers 
Median years of teaching experience 
Neither more nor less professional preparation than ot! 
but slightly more at the highest levels 
Median years of preparation 
Percent with six years or more. . 
5 More teachers believing themselves to be above 
Percent above average ve 
More teachers who report themselves as being in excellent 
Percent whose health is excellent 
Slightly larger proportion of married women 
Percent of women who were married 
No difference in average dependency load 
Average number of dependents 
Slightly lower median salary; less additional salar 
factory plane of living 
Median salary in 1943-44 
Average additional salary needed—amount 
Average additional salary needed—percent 
Percent of teachers needing $1000 or more above 
Larger number reporting helps but no hindrances in re 
service possible 
Percent reporting helps and no hindrances 


average 


health 


their 1943 


better 


Distinguishing trait of the high-morale group (as compared with 


ndering the best 


High-morale 
group 


Low-morale 
group 


All urban 
women 
reporting 


4 


s subject 


in efficienc 


44 


uary 


teaching 





better 
entire 
This Mfteachers were paid less than $1000 for the 
year. One-third reported responsibility for the 
total support of at least one dependent. Fifteen 


percent of the rural teachers had not completed 


"ween 
inced [28 Much as a two-year normal school course; 
rreme [more than half had completed less than four 
1s be- Me years of professional preparation. 

fact The urban teacher fared well in contrast to 
reall the rural teacher, but poorly as compared to 


the recognition that industry or general gov- 
ernment gives to workers of like preparation 
and experience. The median urban teacher re- 
porting, with twenty years of teaching experi- 
ence, sixteen of which had been spent in the 
community where serving in 1943-44, had com- 
pleted 4.9 years of professional preparation, 
and was paid $2236 for the year’s work. Forty- 
one percent of the urban teachers reported one 


erel} 


The 


Or more persons totally dependent on them 
for support. 

The most striking relationships between 
teachers’ attitudes toward teaching and thei: 
personal status as reported in this study were 
noted in the following three items: (1) the 
teacher’s health (2) the teacher’s opinion as 
to his level of efficiency as judged by school 
officials and (3) the feeling of need for as 
much as $1000 additional annual to 
maintain adequate living standards in the com 
munity where employed. In addition, it was 
noted that teachers with highly favorable atti- 
tudes toward teaching were conscious of many 
administrative helps in their teaching situations 


salary 


and few hindrances, whereas those with un 
favorable attitudes reported many hindrances 
and few helps. 





V. Significance for School 


This report shows that teachers’ opinions are 
conservative rather than radical, that they 
tend to be influenced in favor of existing prac- 
tice, that they reveal insight into human values 
as affected by administrative policies, and that 
they show an appreciation for professional 
growth and leadership. Education has much 
to gain, nothing to lose, by capitalizing as it 
has not done in the past on the thinking of 
classroom teachers in dealing’ with personnel 
policies. 

The study will have fulfilled its basic pur- 
pose, if it arouses organization leaders and 
school administrators alike to consider afresh 
the possibility of obtaining and using the ad- 
vice of classroom teachers in dealing with 
issues that affect the classroom teacher’s work. 

Teachers and school officials who study this 
report may ask: What do these many figures 
mean for our school system? Do they give us 
any definite guides for action? How should we 
modify our procedures in the light of this re- 
port on teachers’ opinions? 

This section cannot give final answers to 
questions such as these but it does offer some 
observations and warnings based on an exami- 
nation of the replies from many individual 
teachers. 

1. Need for local studies—Replies to most 
of the questions show enough diversity so 
that it would be unwise to assume that the 
opinions on a specific issue as reported in this 
bulletin would also be the opinion of the 
teachers of a specific local school system. The 
opinions reported are those of a large group 
of professionally-minded classroom teachers 
from nearly a hundred school systems, given 
in the spring of 1943-44. A local group, in a 
particular local situation, at a different time, 
may find it desirable to compare their opinions 
with those of this larger group but they may 
also assume that the local poll of opinion is 
more significant for the local situation. 

2. Variety of uses—Uses to be made of 
teachers’ opinions should be thought thru be- 
fore opinions are collected in a local school 
system. Teacher opinion may be sought to de- 
cide an issue, to provide evidence to be con- 
sidered by the group which is responsible for 
deciding an issue, or for other purposes. Ques- 
tions should be worded to meet the specific 
purpose of the inquiry. Teachers themselves 


Personnel Administration 


should clearly understand whether th 
voting a decision, offering advice, or rende; 
ing some other service. An explanation of 
tended use should appear on the questionnaiy, 
unless an explicit statement of need and 
can be made the inquiry probably is unnece: 
sary. 

3. Variety of methods—Questionnaire ¢. 
vices such as this study is based upon 
only one of many methods of securing teache; 
opinion. Small-group discussions, sample 
terviews, representative councils , 
the many plans possible. The method is |e 
important than the motive and desire, on thy 
part of the authorities legally responsible { 
conducting the schools, to obtain and to respec: 
teacher opinion. 

4. Identification of replies—This study | 
shown that teachers will give thoughtful and 
complete replies to questions such as thos 
covered by this questionnaire. It has also show: 
that many teachers are extremely timid and 
suspicious regarding the uses to be made 
such inquiries. One important condition to } 
observed in any local study of teacher opinior 
on controversial issues is to guarantee a 
nymity of replies by providing stamped ad 
dressed envelopes so that each teacher can send 
his own reply by the United States mails : 
some central point. Efforts to. collect replies 
by schools would be unwise. 

For most local inquiries, the detailed infor- 
mation on teacher status collected in. the 
present study would be unnecessary. Identifica- 
tion as to school division (elementary or sec- 
ondary), sex, and marital status should 
sufficient for most local needs. 

5. Adequacy of return—Any poll of teacher 
opinion in a local system that includes les 
than 100 percent of the teachers is not entire!) 
satisfactory. If a study of teacher opinion i: 
undertaken it should include plans for such 
adequate publicity and explanation and enlist- 
ing of interest as to secure a 100 percent re. 
sponse if possible. 

6. Reporting of results—The replies mad 
by teachers should be summarized and reported 
back to the teachers. Unless this process can b 
provided for it is doubtful that the inquin 
should be undertaken: The process of tabulat 
ing is laborious and time-consuming; plan 
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should be made in advance for time and per- 
sonnel to analyze and report the findings. 

. 7, Recognition of sex differences—Difter- 
ences of opinion and of attitude between men 
and women teachers were so typical of the re- 
plies that in any local study it is essential to 


5 consider separately the replies from the two 


sexes. Men are a minority group in teaching. 
One man teacher of every three in the present 
study said that he certainly or probably would 
not become a teacher again, given the oppor- 
tunity to start over. Such an answer was given 
by less than one in five of the women teachers. 


§ School administrators and leaders in teachers’ 


organizations should seek explanations and 
remedies if possible for the problem of lower 
morale among men teachers. 

Women teachers for years were a majority in 
numbers but were not influential in organiza- 
tions or in administrative posts, taking it more 
or less for granted that men would hold the 
ofices and get the promotions. Such archaic 
conditions still prevail in some communities. 
In other communities an opposite extreme is 
being reached in which women hold most of the 
ofices and in questions of policy where sex 
differences are involved consistently outvote 
the men. When women thus assume the leader- 
ship and responsibility which their numbers 
justify, they also assume the responsibility for 
considering the welfare of the teaching profes- 
sion as a whole. What should be sought is the 
welfare not of women teachers nor of men 
teachers but of a teaching profession that will 
attract both young women and young men of 
ability and promise, and thus will be able to 
render well-balanced educational 
youth, 

8. Qualities associated with morale—The 
effort to relate teachers’ attitudes toward teach- 
ing to specific aspects of teacher status for the 
most part brought negative results. So far as 
the reporting teachers were concerned, the 
teachers with high morale (the favorable- 
attitude group and the high-morale group) 
were not different in amount of experience, 
level of preparation, teaching fields, amount of 
salary, and dependency load from teachers with 
low morale (the unfavorable-attitude group 
and the low-morale group). The relationships 
that did appear, however, are all of significance 
for personnel administration. 

The teachers with high morale were more 


service to 


likely to report excellent health, a factor which 
may in part be dependent on good administra 
tive relationships and administrative policies, 
as well as on the teacher’s own physical en- 
dowments and health habits. 

Altho amount of salary was not very dif- 
ferent with high and with low morale, the 
additional amount felt necessary to maintain 
a satisfactory standard of living was higher 
for those with low morale. Community stand- 
ards rather than absolute individual standards 
apparently make the difference, and should be 
considered in fixing local salary rates fo: 
teachers. 

Teachers with high morale were more likely 
to think that their 
above average than teachers with low morale. 


efficiency ratings were 
Obviously if all teachers were rated on a scale 


where “average” really meant a midway 
point on a hypothetical scale of teacher effi 
ciency the effect of such ratings would not be 
conducive to teacher morale for the lower 
half of the group. Systems of teacher ratings 
that tend to get away from the present typical 
practice of classifying most of the teachers as 
“excellent” (or some comparable term) should 
be recognized in advance as possible deterrents 
to morale. 

Married women teachers were in the high 
morale group in slightly larger proportions 
than in the low-morale group. In a large ma 
jority of school systems, however, marriage is 
a handicap if not an absolute bar to the em- 
ployment of a woman teacher. Leadership is 
needed both by teachers and school adminis 
trators in getting rid of the long out-moded 
policy that only spinsters may be teachers—a 
policy that results in a constant, useless loss 
of good teachers from the profession and pre 
vents many able young women from prepa! ing 
themselves to be teachers. 

Teachers with high morale reported more 
administrative helps and 
than teachers with low morale. Administrative 
study of the factors that teachers themselves 
think are important in helping them to do good 
teaching might be one of the most fruitful ways 
of improving morale and efficiency. Many of 
the items listed by teachers as helps and as 
hindrances could be added or withdrawn in 
most teaching situations as a result of adminis- 


trative action. 


fewer hindrances 
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Appendix 


Tables A, B, and C report the school division, 
sex, and locale of the reporting teachers, in rela- 
tion to the most recent figures available on the dis- 
tribution of all United States public-school teachers 
on these factors. 

Of the urban teachers reporting, the percents of 
elementary men and women and of secondary men 
were somewhat smaller than in the United States 
as a whole, while the percent of secondary women 
was somewhat higher. The distribution of rural re- 
plies showed the same relationships as the urban 


except that the percent of elementary women 
almost exactly with the national figure. 

The regional distribution of urban teachers 
lowed closely the actual United States distribhy; 
except for some underreporting from the Mid, 
States and overreporting from the Northwest a, 
Southeast. There were greater deviations 
rural replies, but all regions were represented 

The high proportion of teachers reporting f; 
cities over 100,000 in population (66.2 percent ; 
compared to 42.8 percent for all United State 


TABLE A.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS WHO ANSWERED THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE, BY SCHOOL DIVISION AND SEX 





Replies from 


School division and sex urban teachers 


Estimated percent dis- 


tribution of all U. s 
teachers, 1941-42» 


Replies from 
rural teachers 





Number 


Percent 


Number Percent ‘Urban — Rura 








3 


4 








Elementary 


Men.. ‘ ; 0. 

All elementary . 47. 
Secondary 

Women 

Men.. 

All secondary os 
Elementary-secondary combinations and 

undistributed 


37. 
14. 


2,161 51. 


25 0. 

ee a 9 0. 

All combinations... . 34 0 
Total elementary and secondary 
we akan 3,512 

655 
4,167 


84.3 
15.7 
100.0 


492 
21 
513 


171 
65 
236 


13 
2 
15 


78.5 
21.5 
100. 


676 
88 
764 


88. 
| 
100. 








® Estimate based on figures of the United States Office of Education as reported in the Biennial Survey of Edu 
related reports. Urban-rural and sex distribution represent actual figures for 1941-42; elementary-secondary distribution is est 


on the basis of 1937-38 figures 





TABLE B.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACE. 
ERS WHO ANSWERED THE QUES- 
TIONNAIRE, BY REGION 


TABLE C.—DISTRIBUTION OF URBAN 
TEACHERS REPORTING, BY SIZE OF 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 





Urban teachers 
Region Percent ost 


of 
replies 1941 428 





in U 
replies 1941-42 








w 


Ne we 
CHRON Oe 
asaonsoon 


100.0 100.0 
764 456 627% 


100.0 
441 ,374* 





principals, supervisors, and other instructional staff. 
Blose, David T. Statistics of Schools in Urban and Rural Areas, 
1941-42. Circular No. 231. Washington, D. C.: U.S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 1945. Table 10. 


« Replies 


Size of school system 
Number Percent 





City of 100,000 population or 
higher 2,759 
City: of 30,000 to 100,000 popu- 


66.2% 
611 14.7 
Town or city 10,000 to 30,000 

471 3 
Town or city 2,500 to 10,000 


population 326 7.8 


4,167 100.0 





*U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agenc) 
tistics of City School Systems, 1939-40 and 1941-42.’’ Bienm 
Surveys of Education in the United States, 1938-40 and 194) 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Governmer 
Printing Office, 1945. Vol. II, Chapter 7, p. 22. 
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teachers) was due to the selection of city-school 
evstems that would make possible the analyses in 
the second section of this bulletin. In order to study 
the relationship of local practice to teacher opinion 
it was necessary to secure considerable numbers of 
reports from school systems where practices were 
reasonably stable and clearly defined. After can 
vassing many possibilities it was found that the 
cities best suited for this purpose were predomi 
nantly among the larger centers of population. 
Thought was given to calculating all percents on 
a weighted basis to take account of the known mal 
distribution on school division, sex, and city size. 
Trials showed, however, that adjustment on these 
bases would not change the general import of the 
replies. Table D shows the changes that a weight- 
ing made in the replies to three questions for urban 
teachers. The weighted figures represent exactly the 
same distribution as to school division, sex, and city 
size as is shown for all United States teachers in 
column 6 of Table A and column 4 of Table C 
The amount of change unweighted to 
weighted replies in Table D is greater than it 
would be for typical questions, because the three 
selected for this table showed 
between men and women, and between elementary 
and secondary teachers. On the first and second of 
the three questions, differences of less than 1 percent 
between the weighted and the unweighted replies 
were typical. On the third question listed, which is 
unusual because of the great difference 


from 


unusual differences 


in opinion 


between secondary women and secondary men, the 
weighted replies for secondary men are substantially 
different from the 


change being from 45.6 percent to 36.9 percent. 


unweighted, the most extreme 


In every case the changes resulting from the 


weighting made the urban replies slightly more 
similar to the rural replies. It appears that if all the 
percents had been calculated on a weighted basis the 
urban replies typically would have been from less 
than 1 percent to as much as 3 percent closer to the 
rural replies. Differences of this magnitude would 
not change the general balance of the findings 
The text 


certain other relationships between the group of re- 


in the fourth section calls attention to 
teachers as a 


that 
mem- 


porting teachers and United States 
whole. The only striking difference noted is 
the reporting teachers were predominantly 

whereas 


bers of the National Education Association 


about one-third of all United States teachers 
1944. It that the 


reporting group as a whole was somewhat more 


only 


were members in seems obvious 
professionally minded than the nonreporting teach 
ers. 

Table E 
questions dealing with 
status of teachers. 
sion in the fourth section of the bulletin 


gives a detailed report of replies on the 


personal and professional 


This table is basic to the discus- 


The two opening pages of the questionnaire are 


reproduced on page 147; copies of the entire form 


may be secured, so long as the supply lasts, by 


applying to the Research Division 


TABLE D.—DIFFERENCES IN UNWEIGHTED AND WEIGHTED SUMMARIES OF 
REPLIES TO THREE QUESTIONS BY URBAN TEACHERS 





Questions asked of teachers 


1 


If higher salaries were paid to superior teacher 


ciency ratings should be a factor in selecting 
superior teachers: 
Agree—use ratings Unweighted 
Weighted 
Unweighte 
Weighted 
Unwe ighte 


Weighted 


No opinion 


Disagree—no ratings 


‘ single-salary schedule is desirable: 

Agree Unweighte 
Weighted 
No opinion Unweighte 
Weighted 
Disagree Unweighte 
Weighted 
Principalships and other administrative and 

visory positions should be filled by persons a 

within the system and should not be open t 

siders: 

Agree—want insiders only Unweighted 
Weighted 
Unweighte 
Weighted 
Unweighted 52 
Weighted 54.3 


No opinion. ... 
Disagree—give outsiders a chance 


Percent of teachers indicating each opinion 


Urban teachers Rural teachers 


Second- Second- Elemen- Second- 
ary ary All tary ary All 
women men urban* women women rural> 


3 4 5 6 7 8 


45. 
36. 
5 
4 
48.8 
58 


* Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division. 


® Includes all men teachers and women teachers not distributed 


as to school division 
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Cooperating Centers 


teful acknowledgment is mad elp giver Wa § Co., Minn.: Jacks 


ficers of education associations, tea Miss.; Clayton, Mo.: Mexico, M 
superintendents in the followi: uni Lincoln Co.. Nebr 
in circulating or answering either tl 
or the final draft of the questionn ild 
Co., Ala.; Birmingham, Ala.: Cal \ 
Lauderdale Co., Ala.: Madisor \ 
gan Co., Ala.; Walker Co., Ala.: 7 
\1 Yuma Co., Ariz.; Pulaski Co., A 
Co. Calif.; Long Beach, Calif.: Oakla 
San Diego, Calif.; Santa Monica, Calif 
o. Colo.; West Hartford, Conn 
Conn.; Washington, D. C.; Dade Co., 
Co., Fla.; Sarasota Co., FI Vexas; LaSalle Co., Texas; 
Ada Co., Idaho: Pocatello rt Duchesne Co., Utah: Salt I 
Quincy, Ill.; Rock Island, Ill.; Indianapoli marle Co., Va.; Fauquier ( 
Carroll Co., Iowa; Dallas Co., Iowa: | 0 Lynchburg, Va.; Roanoke 
lowa; Spencer, Iowa; Gray Co., Kans.: Manhattan Okanogan Co., Wash.; Seat 
Kans.; Claiborne Parish, La.; Lewiston, Maine Co., Wash.; Clay Co., W. \ 
Waldo Co., Maine; Alleghany Co., Md.: Baltimore Superior, Wis.; Casper, Wy: 
Md.; Frederick Co., Md.; Barnstable Co., Mass.: education associations in I] 
Dalton, Mass.; Plymouth, Mass.; Springfield, Mass. : nd Ohio gave special hel 
Alpena, Mich.; Milan, Mich.; Negaunee, Mich.: rs in their states 


cester Co.,, N. 
N. Mex.; Chenango ¢ 
Rochester, N y 
irlotte, N. C.; Harve 
ickson Co., Ohio: Tuls 
Crawford Co., Pa 
Pa.; Sligo, Pa.; S: 
Pa.: Westerly, R. 
Dak.; Tripp Co., 


Excerpts from Questionnaire Form 


join with us in urging that you give a prompt and full response to this inqu 
Research Bulletin of the National Education Association 
When you have filled in your answers, please recurn this blank direct ¢ 


THE TEACHER LOOKS AT PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA 


1. What De You Think? 


YOUR ANSWERS These questions deal with artitu 
opinions We wan! pour opimlion whether it Is typi 
to give @ definite enewer 4 
poasible {As the replies will be 
responre 


ments will be ametyred with care we urge row fo girs your 
words wherever space is providad 

more, use & separate sheet and indicate 

Cty of 108,008 papuletion or higher 


ceperiomce im thb 
mx loding 194-46 


howe 
‘ $9 years 
4 Sore! feacking experience How men) 
A Salary Recognition for Supertor Tew hing tng 1965-46, Rove you egent ie cote ete 
Superior teachers whose work is definitety outstanding 
should receive some form of salary rec age!!ton 


© Preperation Mew many years of sted) beyond high 
- mplered! 


1 Wher 9 the best method of meering (he problem of reroge! wr ane 
woching —_ we cerings ot mers © . Love than two years (4 
. ‘ Two years ’ 


rt 


tency b+ 
} Rane 


Prowide that the board of 
thom of the euper 


salaries fo supers 
requir ehedule provides Atnee average 
amount to be baed by the board Do mot keow 


Wace rs rer 





ee ee 





HE best school systems are those in which admin- 

strators, teachers, and patrons are working- 
together on their problems. . . . If, thru education, we 
are to move mankind one peg toward better living, 
there must be in our profession a unity and cohesive- 
ness which allow for individual imagination, for give 
and take, pooling and consensus of ideas, experimen- 
tation, and further conference. The spirit of morale 
which is demanded in our time implies unified effort 
in which compromises and even personal sacrifices 
are made because of the worth of the goal to which 
all members of the group are committed.—Morale for 
a Free World, American Association of School Admin- 


istrators Yearbook, February 1944, p. 246. 











